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The U.S. Secretary of Labor Sketches Background of Present Immigration Question 
Problems— Solutions—Recommendations 


By Hon. James J. Davis 
U. S. Secretary of Labor 


HE United States of America is the largest im- 

migrant receiving country in the world. No other 

country in history has ever received as many immi- 
grants from foreign nations as has the United States, and 
there is not today a single country in the world receiving 
as many as are received by us even with all the restrictive 
laws now in force. } 

This question of immigration is fundamental in our 
national life. It is the duty of every American, Demo- 
crat or Republican, to be informed on these questions 
and there is no issue confronting us today which is fraught 
with rnore far-reaching consequences to the America of 
today and the America of tomorrow than this one. 

The historians and scientists tell me that all the great 
civilizations of the past have fallen, not through hostile 
invasion, but through the peaceful penetration of alien 
peoples, usually entering their gates as workers or slaves. 

e flood which has rolled unceasingly to this rich new 
land since 179 has brought here a total of some 30,000,000 
of the older peoples of the world. One-third of this mi- 
gration has come to us since 1890. The character of this 
continuous flood of aliens has totally changed in the past 
two or three decades. Prior to 1890 the foreigners who 
came to us from Europe came from the northern European 
nations, from the British Isles, the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland and Germany. They were largely homologous 
with the original founders of the United States. The tide 
from northern Europe has halted and the bulk of the ar- 
rivals are from those nations of southeastern Europe and 
»_ the Mediterranean shores which with few exceptions have 
» for centuries been the scene of much of the world’s discord 
and strife and bloodshed. ey come not to face the 
dangers of a new and untried country, but to gain the 
ease and plenty offered by the greatest nation of mod- 


Sern times, the greatest civilization this world has ever 
known. 






MANY PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


The aliens coming to us today raise many problems. 
Some of them come from the war-torn, or revolution-rent 
ountries of Europe, imbued with wild theories of political 
ure-alls ready to preach the downfall of American prin- 
ciples and the destruction of all governmental institu- 


ions. Others through tainted blood, weak mentality or 













* officials to waive the restrictions and ad 
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physical fault, threaten the whole physical, mental and 
moral level of the American people. The economic phase 
of immigration, its effect on our labor and industry is a 
subject of wide discussion. 4 

Part of our present immigration problem arises largely 
through the so-called “bootlegging” of aliens. Estimates 
place the number of aliens who enter the United States 
surreptitiously at one hundred daily. Some estimates 
run as high as one thousand a day. At this latter figure, 
the aliens who enter the United States in violation of 
the law would exceed the number admitted legally under 
the quota law, which was 309,556 in the last fiscal year. 

One source of illegal entry into the United States, 
which is giving us serious trouble today, is the opera- 
tion of ~he Seaman’s Law, under which alien sailors may 
leave their vessels in American ports for the purpose of 
seeking employment in other vessels. We have found 
hundreds of cases where individuals entering as sailors 
have deserted that calling immediately upon arrival, 
having shipped clearly for the purpose of gaining illegal 
admission to this country. A large number of these are 
Asiatics, absolutely barred by law. As approximately 
1,000,000 seamen enter or leave the ports of the United 
States during the year, they form a problem which in 
point of numbers involves more than the problem of the 
regular immigrants who under the present three per cent 
law numbered only about 309,556 in the last fiscal year. 

An anomaly in our laws is that under the present quota 
restriction there is no limitation upon the number of 
immigrants who may come here from countries in the 
western hemisphere. Some of our employers have found 
this loop-hole and they are now experimenting with labor 
of low-mental attainments brought in quantities from a 
contiguous ey. 

In addition to the smuggled alien, we have always the 
alien who, inadmissible, comes to this country 
and seeks through the efforts of friends, relatives and 
members of his own racial group, to influence immigration 

i mit him. These 
cases are exceedingly difficult to handle. They appeal 
to every instinct of humanity in the government alice 
who must pass upon them. Usually they involve the 
breaking up of families, or the return of individuals, even 
children, to deplorable conditions abroad. 


4. Ue 5 
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MANY SOLUTIONS OFFERED 

There are many schools of thought on this subject of 
immigration. I have confidence in the pues of the 
American people to meet this problem as they have met 
other great problems of the past. One group in America 
today proposes to let down all bars against foreigners 
coming here from abroad. These clamor emptily about 
America as a refuge for all the world’s oppressed. In 
the cant of the enthusiast they picture this country as a 
sort of world hospital or almshouse. 

There is another group who take the position that the 
immigrant is an unnecessary evil and who would bar all 
aliens except such elements as will strengthen the native 
human stock already here. They say that population 
will increase just as rapidly if we bar out immigrants and 
allow the birthrate to provide our additional men and 
women. 

There are among us some who would absolutely bar all 

foreigners from the United States on economic grounds. 
They hold that an influx of foreigners which would give 
us a constantly increasing supply of labor would tend to 
encourage industrial inflation, and they would restrict 
production by restricting any foreign labor supply. 
_ Many of our apes men support the form of restriction 
imposed under the present law, which admits to the United 
States annually ae | as many representatives of foreign 
nationality as would equal three per cent of the number 
of that nationality that was in the United States in 1910. 

There is still another group which believes that we 
should set up machinery which will enable us to select the 
immigrants who come to us to make sure that they are 
fitted for life in the United States, and fitted to occupy 
places in American life where they are needed. 

THE LABOR QUESTION 

There is agitation in some parts of the country to 
demonstrate that we need immigrants because we are short 
of labor. Today employment is at normal, wages are on 
the up-grade. ring the past few months practically 
all of the forty-three basic industries covered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have reported wage increases. 
During the past year the amount of payrolls at industrial 

lants in the basic industries has increased 25 per cent. 

roduction in these industries in January of this year was 
greater than in any other month in our Siberial binnsty, 
except May, 1917 
_ Under the conditions it is natural that labor should be 
in demand, and that some employers should seek it 
through immigration. There are some who seem to 
believe that there is always waiting at our gates just the 
kind of labor that we need, in the quantities we need, that 
Europe is a reservoir of pick and shovel men and that all 
we need to do is turn on the tap and the labor supply 
will flow. 

eas today is not a storehouse of pick and shovel men 
upon which we can draw at need. A large proportion of 
immigrants coming to American are in no sense enthusi- 
asts for manual labor. They are no fonder of earning 
their bread in the sweat of their faces than the native 
American or any other human being. We cannot meet 
this problem by the artful argument that the native 
American is being bred away from work with his hands 
and that we must draw on immigration to fill his place. 

It may be true that today in America the youth of the 
race is reluctant to work with his hands. [If it is true 
it is the result of our system of education, which has 
= to ofir younger generation false standards of life. 

is the result of toe much of the classical and too little 
of the practical in our schools. It is the result of a plan 
of education which turns out one hundred pe: cent of our 


youth equipped to enter the so-called white collar profes- 
sions, and firmly imbued with the belief that work with 
the hands is menial and degrading. But you will not 
solve this problem by continuing to import from the rest 
of the world men of low standards of living to do our actual 
work. That way lies national destruction. Pressed to 
its ultimate rinse it would bring us to the point where 
we would have a nation of clerks and professionals up- 
raised upon a substratum of alien labor. Such a nation 
could never endure. 
DEVELOP AMERICAN LABOR 

«But I have confidence in young America. I have an 
abiding faith in the descendants of the race which by 
sheer manual toil fought its way across this continent, 
overcoming each day by sheer force of hard work the 
tremendous obstacles which nature placed before them. 
The boys whose forbears hacked their way through ye 
forests, wrested a life sustaining harvest from land hal 
cleared, and built the tremendous cities that dot this 
continent can do manual work, and can like it. Why, 
manual work made America. Manual work is the essence 
of America. ; 

Our task is to raise the standing of the ancient trades 
and crafts, to restore dignity to manual labor. Our 
duty is to see to it that the merican boy wherever he 
may be is given an opportunity to learn the life sustaining 
trades and crafts while he is acquiring the academic edu- 
cation which our laws require him to have. My ideal is 
to give every child a high school education and a trade. 
And I say to you that through this course you can assure 
to America the artisans and craftsmen she needs without 
throwing open our gates to half the world in the hope that 
among the miscellaneous assortment that come to us we 
may find a few to fit our needs. 

Let us be frank about this matter of immigration. We 
all know that behind a great deal of this clamor is the 
desire on the part of certain employers who do not know 
the facts not to fill a labor shortage, but to secure cheap 
labor for their own use. They trust to a general influx 
of aliens to glut the labor market, and enable them to beat 
down wages, to fix the day’s pay in the light of a hungry 
crowd at the factory gates. Even if the flood of immi- 
gration would bring them this cheap labor, I say to those 
employers that they would be cutting their own throats. 
They are endangering the whole prosperity of America in 
an effort to make a temporary profit. They are gambling 
that they can hold their labor cheap, while all other labor 
maintains an American standard of living. I maintain 
that it cannot be done. When you begin to cut down the 
wages of the American workman by putting him in com- 
ao with a cheap labor from other lands, housed in a 

ovel and living on a crust, you are striking at the very 

foundation of American industrial prosperity. For the 

forty million gainfully employed in America, whose wages 

make up the vast bulk of the nation’s buying power, are 
the very basis of our industrial system. 
SELECTION ABROAD 

I propose that we establish strict, but just tests of 
physical and mental health, and that we make those tests 
under the numerical restriction now placed by law on immi- 
gration. I would have those tests made abroad in order 
that the applicant for admission may not have to spend 
the savings of a lifetime on a long sea voyage, in order 
to find out whether he-can enter the United States. The 
solicitor of the Department is now inquiring into the pos- 
sibility of moving our whole examining machinery to 
foreign countries under our present laws. I feel that 
nothing would strengthen our whole immigration policy 
so much as this move. 
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One great result of moving our inspection machinery 
abroad to maké selections among the applicants for admis- 
sion would be to end the heartrending scénes which every 
day confront our agents at Ellis Island and other ports of 
entry. So long as under the law we admit foreigners to 
this country, we could end all of these horrors if we could 
make our selections on the other side, and transform our 
immigrant stations at the ports into gateways of welcome, 
devoid of the harshness of official delays and pains, of 
sorrows and disappointment. America would then be the 
ideal land of the immigrant as he has always fancied it. 

This I call selective immigration. So long as the United 
States is to admit foreigners, I would have our system 
function to bring us the best that we can get from abroad, 
and to make their way into America easy and comfortable. 


ALIEN ENROLLMENT 

Coupled with this I would provide for the enrollment 
of the alien after he is here. I would have him enrolled 
upon his admission, and over a period of years I would 
provide for a census of the alien population by the Natur- 
alization Bureau. We register every American citizen 
to ascertain his right to exercise the suffrage, and we pro- 
vide for the compulsory education of our youth. Surely 
there can be no objection to the enrollment of the alien 
who comes to us to help him acquire the qualification to 
be an American. If, after a period of years, the record of 
the individual showed plainly that he was unfit for Amer- 
ican citizenship, I would provide for his deportation. 

To really become an American a man must feel his 
Americanism, and must honestly want to be a citizen. 
Compulsory citizenship is impossible. 

The clearly undesirables in this country will certainly 
oppose this system. The anarchists and communists who 
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The Westward Trend of Immigration 
By Frederic C. Howe 





are here to preach the downfall of American institutions, 
the destruction of all law, order, and property, will be 
loud in their complaints, as they always are. The in- 
fluence of the foreign born criminals and their adherents 
will be against it. There will be lined up in opposition 
all of those who batten upon the ignorance of the alien and 
who seek to keep him ignorant that they may exploit 
him in one way or another. 


GENERAL POLICY 


Our pay should be clearly defined; it should be liberal 
as to the naturalizable races where the individuals apply- 
ing for admittance are physically, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually normal and wi! constitute an aid to our civil- 
ization. On the other hand, I am clear that we should 
absolutely bar from our shores all races which are not 
naturalizable under the law of the land and all individuals 
of all races who are physically, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually undesirable, and who constitute a menace to 
our civilization. 

It seems to me that the immigration laws of the future 
should be wholly American, drawn by Americans, enforced 
by Americans for the benefit of America today and in the 
future. This is due to the native born citizen and to 
those immigrants who have and who no doubt will con- 
tinue to come to contribute to this country’s industry and 
commerce. 

If we are to welcome any alien, I would welcome only 
the alien who comes to make his home among us, to me 
a true American, to raise a truly American family, and 
to join with us to defend in life or death those eternal 
principles of Truth and Justice which are America.— 
Extracts from recent speeches. 


Former Commissioner of Immigration, Port of New York 


MMIGRATION is not a new thing. It is as old as the 
human race. Whole nations emigrated from India, 
Persia, and central Asia to Europe. Races, tribes, 

and families left their ancestral homes and made new 
nations about the Mediterranean. Rome was settled by 
emigrants from Greece. In later centuries Italy peopled 
central Europe. The Romans fought with the Gauls for 
France, with the Teutonic tribes for Germany, with the 
Angles for the British Isles. For centuries after the fall 
of Rome the Goths and Ostrogoths, the Huns and the 
Vandals, the Lombards and the tribes of central and 
eastern Europe overran the Roman Empire. The 
obliterated old cultures. They absorbed, or were absorbed, 
by other peoples; they finally divided into states and 
nations. 

For six or seven centuries immigration came to an end. 
Population increased. The struggle for existence became 
more severe. The feudal system reduced the worker and 
the farmer to serfdom. erever the conditions of life 
were most difficult there the desire to escape was the most 
insistent. With the opening up of America the westward 
movement began again. 

For three centuries old Europe has been depopulating 
herself in response to the urge of greater economic oppor- 
tunity in the new lands to the west. For two and a 
half centuries people came from the north and west of 
Europe. They came almost exclusively from races of 
Nordick stock. England, Scotland, and Ireland contrib- 
uted most. Germany sent large contingents up to about 
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1880, as did the Scandinavian countries. About 1890 
the tide turned toward the South. Italy, and especially 
southern Italy, Hungary, Poland, Russia, the Balkan 
States, and the Near East sent increasing contingents to 
our shore. By 1914 the predominant immigration was 
from these countries. In chet year there were 683,000 ad- 
missions from central and southern Europe and 220,000 
from northern and western Europe. In the 25 years 
before the war the bulk of the immigration was from south 
and central Europe, so that of the 33,000,000 persons in 
this country of foreign birth, or with one or more parents of 
foreign birth, the majority are of Italian and Slavic stock. 

Despite the emphasis placed on the ethnic side of the 
question, our immigration policies have been determined 
by economic rather than racial considerations. They 
have followed changes in our own economic life, just as 
emigration out of Europe followed changes in the economic 


conditions in the older countries. F 


‘or tion out of 
Europe has been shaped by the poverty of Barope. The 
alien has come from the countries where the struggle for 
existence was most severe. Our attitude toward immigra- 
tion has been molded by economic considerations in this 
country. It was largely, almost exclusively, molded by 
the free lands of the West. So long as there was land to 
be had for the asking, there was no protest inst im- 
migration. Rather, every influence urged the freest 
possible admissions. Western states cried aloud for 
settlers. ey cared not whence they came. That was 
true up to about 1895. 
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About this time our industries began to take on enlarged 
form. Mines, mills, and factories grew with great 
rapidity. Our industrial development in the 20 years 
before the war was rapid. There was a need for workers 
of every kind, especially for artisans and for unskilled 
workers, that were not to be had. So the employers and 
the contractors urged that the gates be left open. They 
organized agencies to stimulate immigration. They 
joined with the steamship companies and sent runners to 
central and southern Europe to speed up the movement. 
For 20 years our immigration policy was shaped by con- 
tractors, employers, and the steamship companies. It 
was supported by public opinion, in the main eager for the 
industrial development of the country. During these 
years central and southern Europe emptied itself of 15,- 
000,000 people, of whom possibly one-third, or one-fourth, 
returned to their native lands. 

Then organized labor began to protest. It had no 
concern with ethnic questions. It was not moved by 
any race prejudice. Its first protest was against contract 
labor. It secured the absolute exclusion of persons who 
came here with a contract of employment in advance of 
their coming. Labor then demanded a restrictive law. 
Up to that time we had no restrictive legislation. Such 
laws as we had were selective. They kept out persons 
who for physical, mental, moral, or political reasons 
were considered unfit. Also persons who were likely to 
become a public charge. In 1914 the only limit to the 
incoming tide was the capacity of the steamship com- 
panies, and the aid rendered by immigrants in this country 
to their friends and countrymen abroad. For upward of 
70 per cent of those who come have received their invi- 


tation, they have had their expenses paid by aliens in this 
country. In 1914 the total immigration amounted to 
1,200,000. Of these only 1} per cent were rejected. The 
great bulk of these were sent back because they were likely 
to become a public charge. 

It was not until 1917 that America passed the first 
really restrictive legislation. That was de literacy test. 
This law was directed against southern and central 
Europe, where illiteracy runs as high as 50, 60, and even 
70 per cent. The present percentage law was a further 
effort to check immigration from southern and central 
Europe, and a limit to the total immigration from all 
countries. 

America has apparently come to a decision on the ques- 
tion of immigration. ngress has decreed that the 
invasion by other peoples must stop. Public opinion 
seemingly supports Congress in this decision. The 
Southern States, that should want white labor, do not 
want the alien. The West and Northwest, that were 
settled largely by immigrants from the north of Europe, 
seem disposed to close the doors to south and central 
Europe. The Protestant Churches fear the Catholic 
majority from southern Europe, while that part of our 
population that is descended from Anglo-Saxon-Germanic 
stock does not take kindly to the idea of America becoming 
a non-Anglo-Saxon nation. 

The United States has aligned itself with Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada, which countries are also 
closing their doors to immigration. From now on we may 
look for increasing vigilance on the part of immigration 
authorities and greater restrictions in the law.—Extract 
from article in Scribner's Magazine, September, 1922. 


Policies of Other Immigrant Receiving Countries 
Extracts from “The Immigration Problem,” by Jeremiah W. ase, one W. Jett Lauck and from Vol. 2 of the Report of the U. S. 
mission 


Immigration 


gration solely as a domestic problem. Events have 

occurred within the last few years, however, which 
are bringing home to Americans the realization that im- 
migration is a world problem. Immigration policies 
adopted by other countries may vitally affect the future of 
America. For example, this country would view with 
apprehension a great migration of Orientals to Mexico or 
South America. Policies adopted by Canada, Australia, 
South Africa or South American countries are of interest to 
the United States on account of our own Oriental immigra- 
tion problems on the Pacific Coast. 

The continued agitation for racial equality on the part of 
the Japanese is of concern to all the world. Around the 
Pacific is a new stirring of racial movements and aspira- 
tions. Russians, Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Dutch, 
British, Anzacs, Canadians, and Americans are touching 
each other on the. vast brim of the Pacific and are looking 
with apprehension at the many racial difficulties which are 
arising. It is important for Americans to study and to 
understand these racial problems, more particularly the 
immigration Lg eo of the most important countries 
bordering on the Pacific. 


Canada 


On account of the competition offered by the United 
States with its better-known attractions and opportunities, 
Canada has built up an immigration policy founded 
on encour ent and advertising. Its scheme has 
permeated the remotest corners of the British Isles as 


Ay eration soll have been inclined to look upon immi- 


well as northern and western Europe. Naturally, with 
such a vast agricultural territory awaiting settlement, the 
Canadians have etnphasized in their advertising the need 
of farmers and farm laborers, and the opportunities ex- 
tended to settlers with agricultural tendencies. 

The Canadian Immigration Law is based largely on that 
of the United States. * 1910, after a great deal of agita- 
tion, a very comprehensive law was put in force. e 
experience of the last decade showed the need for many im- 
provements; so a new law was passed in 1919. This law 
in many ways reads like the United States law and includes 
many of its provisions, such as the literacy clause and the 
exclusion of certain classes of immigrants.* 

The most striking feature of the Canadian Immigration 
Law, and the one in which it differs most widely from the 
United States law, is its elasticity. Through certain 
elastic provisions, emergencies or changed conditions can 
- met at once, pending the passsage of permanent legis- 

ation. 

This elastic provision in the Canadian law has also been 
used to exclude immigrants by race. 

Canada in common with the United States has an Asiatic 
oe. We think of California when we speak of the 

iental. The Canadian thinks of British Columbia when 
he speaks of the Oriental. 

_ Different measures have been adopted to restrict the 
immigration of the Hindu, the Japanese, and the Chinese. 
This is very similar to the American method, which meets 


* Smith's “Study in Canadian Immigration.” 
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the Chinese by an exclusion act, the Japanese by a 
**gentlemen’s agreement” and the Hindu by a barred zone. 

e Hindo immigration to Canada in many ways was the 
most difficult to meet since exclusion involved a question 
of the rights of British subjects to move from one part of 
the Empire to another. 

Canada, in contrast to the United States allows the 
Asiatic to be naturalized. 


Australia 


Australia has in many respects an immigration problem 
similar to that of Canada. A vast continent sparsely 
populated, Australia faces the task of drawing to her shores 
a suitable population from other lands. As in Canada only 
a few million people must bear the impact of these new- 
comers. Australia, in consequence, is vita!ly interested in 
the racial composition of immigration, which as in Can- 
ada if largely non-Anglo-Saxon would in the course of 
a few years completely amen the British. Australians, 
as are the Canadians, are also interested in securing people 
who will develop the land, who will build up the vast 
spaces of this most thinly populated of civilized countries. 

Australia, although a great distance from countries in- 
habited by whites, is comparatively near Asia and many 
Pacific Islands. Nermally, the surplus of population in 
these countries would have been diverted by the millions 
to Australia. In fact, fear of a vast Asiatic immigration is 
always before the Australians, and has led to the intro- 
duction of drastic restrictions calculated to prevent such 
— : 8 ewan Hi. 2 

ustralia has two cardinal points in its immigration 
policy: 

1. To secure a suitable type of white agricultural im- 
migrant, British preferred; and 2. To exclude Asiatics. 

he Australian population is almost entirely British 
and forms one of the purest colonial peoples in existence. 

Naturalization in Kicerabia is vested in the Federal 
Government. In order to become a citizen an applicant 
must not be an aboriginal native of Asia, Africa, or islands 
of the Pacific, except New Zealand. He must give notice 
of his intention to settle in the country, must have already 
resided there two years and printed a newspaper adver- 
tisement that he wishes to become a citizen. He must 
also have certificates of character from three natural-born 
pao subjects and he must be able to read and write 

nglish. 
he naturalization law also allows the Governor-General 
in Council to grant or withhold or revoke a naturalization 
certificate, with or without assigning any reason, if con- 
trary to the public good. 


New Zealand 

New Zealand’s immigration problem is similar to Ans- 
tralia’s. The New Zealand he icy centers upon securing 
British immigrants and excluding Asiatics. At the present 
time, New Zealand, as a result of such policy, is a white 
man’s country, 97.62 per cent of its people being British. 
The native race, the Maoris, fiave dwindled to very small 
numbers. New Zealand, like Australia and Canada, 
assists immigrants to come from the United Kingdom. 
The New Zealand law is analogous to that of Australia. 
It includes a dictation test which states that persons not of 
British birth and parentage who are unable to write out and 
sign in a European language a prescribed form of applica- 
tion are prohibited from entering. This, of course, is an 
Asiatic exclusion act. In the case of the Chinese a poll 


tax of £100 is demanded and the ability to read a printed 
message of not less than 100 words of the English language. 
Chinese and Japanese may be saturdai 

have been given the privilege. 


ut only a few 
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South Africa 


South Africa is unique in the story of Europe’s coloniza- 
tion. For three centuries she was nothing more than a 
landmark and a port of call. She is now the great un- 
finished chapter of Britain’s long tale of new and wide 


dominions. She has never attra a large immigration. 
Most of those who have gone as immigrants have been 
from the British Isles. 

South Africa and the various provinces which make up 
the Dominion have had very serious difficulties with the 
Asiatics. The most serious difficulties have centered in 
Natal and the Transvaal. 

As a result of these difficulties, the Transvaal placed all 
Asiatics under certain political disabilities in respect to the 
franchise and also debarred them from holding land. The 
Orange Free State, now one of the constituent parts of 
South Africa, has succeeded in practical exclusion. This 
State also requires registration. The Cape of Good Hope 
also restricts the Asiatic. In 1904, the Cape passed a 
Chinese Exclusion Act, later a law requiring the registra- 
tion of all Asiatic male adult residents. In 1913, a domin- 
ion law was passed prohibiting the admission from overseas 
of any more Asiatics, except wives and young children of 
those already domiciled there. South Africa also restricts 
Asiatics now resident there to the provinces of which they 
are resident. 

The immigration policies of these countries show several 
outstanding items common to all; 

1. To secure immigrants who will be rapidly assimilated 
by their own population; 

To secure immigrants who will build up the country 
in an agricultural way; 

3. To exclude the Asiatic. 


“>uth American Governments 

In South America are the Indians and the Spanish; also, 
especially in Argentina, a considerable mixture of other 
races. th rican governments have not as yet 
taken any action or made any protest on the race question, 
although the Argentine Senate in October, 1920, approved 
a proposed change in their constitution, totally excluding 
colored immigrants. 

ARGENTINA 

The development of this vast, rich, sparsely settled 
country is waiting largely u an adequate supply of 
settlers and laborers, and to this end the government uses 
every means to foster foreign immigration, particularly that 
of farmers and farm laborers. 

The encouragement of immigration is authorized in the 
constitution of the republic, which also guarantees to aliens 
the same civil rights enjoyed by citizens. 


The immigration and colonization law of the tine 
Republic, which was enacted in 1876, provides for the 


encouragement of immigration throu ts in Euro 
and America and makes liberal becien a Be cke aioe, 
care, and maintenance of immigrants. It provides for a 
central bureau of aici pate ope and commissions of immi- 
gration at the capital of each province, at certain ports of 
arrival, and, if rgprong at any other place. The law also 
provides for the establishment of employment bureaus, 
which, under the direction of the bureau of immigration 
or the local commissions, shall assist immigrants to find 
work and shall act as their advisors in other matters. 


BRAZIL 
As early as 1818 efforts were made to induce the immi- 
gration to Brazil of German and Swiss ts. 
The immigration law of Brazil is liberal and compre- 
hensive. It is d ed to facilitate desirable immigra- 
tion and to exclude the undesirable. 
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All aliens under 60 years of age and traveling on second 
or third class passage are deemed immigrants unless they 
are criminals, rogues, beggars, vagabonds, lunatics, or 
invalids, are plying illicit trades, or are afflicted with any 
contagious pone The disabilities enumerated bar 
admission. Persons over 60 years of age or incapacitated 
for work are admitted only when they are accompanied 
by their family and evidence is adduced of ability to pro- 
vide support. 

Immigrants settling in the country and engaging in 
agriculture, industry, trade, or any useful craft or pro- 
fession, are guaranteed entire liberty of action, are allowed 
free access to any trade or other pursuit not inimical to 
public safety, health, or morals, and are granted complete 
religious liberty and the general civil rights enjoyed by 
Brazilian citizens under the Constitution. 

Immigrants with families who intend to purchase land 
will be assisted by the government in paying their passage 


to Brazil. They will also be assisted in making the first 
installment on the land and in purchasing farming im- 
plements and equipment, provided that they present on 
arrival a certificate of age, identity, occupation, character, 
and nationality, signed by an authorized Brazilian repre- 
sentative abroad. 
Japan 

A glance at the land policies of other countries shows 
conclusively that the protection of land resources is the 
primary object of every country. Japan recognizes this 

rinciple of restricting land ownership by aliens. “No 
Ecalmnee can own land in Japan and it has been repeatedly 
and responsibly stated, both in the Diet and out of it, that 
pe a ownership would be a ‘pollution of Japanese 
soil.’’’ 
an’s a Policy, A. M. Pooley, p. 15. See also Japanese 


tJ 
Year Book for 1919-1920, p. 37. 





The Development of America’s Immigration Laws 
Extracts from Reports of the U. S. Immigration panes Vol. 2, and from The Immigration Problem by Jeremiah W. Jenks 


W. j 


garding immigration was enacted in 1882. Previous 

to this time the matter of regulation and inspection 
of immigrants arrving at our ports rested entirely with 
the individual states. 

The history of legislation relative to immigration by 
both state and national governments may be divided 
into four periods. 

FROM COLONIAL TIMES UNTIL 1835 

During this period, the states alone interested them- 
selves with the question of immigration. The only legis- 
lation enacted, and practically all that was pro " 
by the federal government was the law of 1819 which 
aimed to secure some degree of comfort and convenience 
for steerage passengers en route to this country. This 
law, also, for the first time provided that statistics and 
records regarding immigration to the United States should 
be kept. 

THE “NATIVE AMERICAN” AND “KNOW-NOTHING” MOVE- 
MENTS, 1835-1860 

The second period, from 1835 to 1860, is sharpl de- 
fined by the so-called “Native American” and ‘ Kno - 
Nothing” movements, which, as is generally known, were 
largely based on opposition to the immigration of Roman 
Catholics. This hostility early in the thirties took the 
form of a political movement. In 1835 there was a 
Nativist candidate for Congress in New York City, and 
in the following year that party nominated a candidate 
for mayor of the same city. In Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Washington, D. C., Nativist societies were 
formed in 1837, while in Louisiana the movement was 
organized in 1839 and a state convention was held two 
years later at which the Native American party, under the 
name of The American Republican party, was established. 
The chief demands of this convention were a repeal of the 
naturalization laws and the appointment of only native 
Americans to office. ’ 

In 1847, and again in 1848, the passenger law of 1819 
was amended in order to improve conditions in the 
steerage quarters of immigrant ships. 

END OF STATE CONTROL, 1861-1882 


Although the national government did not assume con- 
trol of immigration until 1882, Congress, in 1864. passed 
a law to encourage immigration. is law, which was 
repealed in 1868, represents the only attempt of the 


Te first legislation by the national government re- 


ett Lauck 


government to promote immigration by direct legisla- 
tion, although samen the states have made such 
attempts. President Lincoln, in his annual message to 
the first session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, favored a 
proposal of the territories for encouraging cae: ogre 
and in a subsequent message, r 8, 1863, he 
strongly recommended national legislation of the same 
nature. The bill which was the outcome of this message, 
and which became a law July 4, 1864, provided for the 
appointment by the President of a Commissioner of Immi- 
<= to act under the direction of the Department of 
tate. 

During the following decade the discussion is chiefly 
important in revealing the inadequacy of state control 
of immigration, and the development of 2 movement for 
national control, culminating in 1876 in a decision of 
the Supreme Court, which practically left no alternative 
other than national regulation. 


STATE CONTROL DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Up to this time various questions relating to the sub- 
ject of immigration had been considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The first of these cases 
was that of the State of New York os. Miln, which tested 
the constitutionality of a law passed by the legislature 
of the State of New York in 1824, requiring all masters 
of vessels arriving at the port to make a report in writing 
relative to their passengers. Another section made it 
lawful for the mayor of the city to require a bond from 
every master of a vessel to indemnify the mayor and the 
overseer of the poor for any expense incurred for pas- 
sengers brought in and not reported. 

: is law being held to be constitutional, New York, 
in 1829, in providing for the support of the marine and 
uarantine hospital established on Staten Island, ordered 
that the health commissioner should collect from the 
master of every vessel arriving from a foreign port, $1.50 
for every cabin passenger; $1.00 ‘for every steerage pas- 
senger, mate, sailor, or marine; and 25 cents for eve 
= arriving on coasting vessels. The money so col- 
ected, after deducting 2 per cent, was to be used for the 
benefit of the above-mentioned hospital. 

In 1837, Massachusetts enacted a law which provided 
for che inspection of arriving alien passengers and required 
a bond from the owner of che vessel bringing such aliens 
and for the collection of a head tax. 
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In 1849 these two legislative acts were declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court, in what are known as 
the “Passenger Cases.” Immediately after the decision 
of the Supreme Court, the New York statute was modified 
with a view to avoiding the constitutional objection. 

In several other states similar laws were in force. Cases 
were brought up to the Supreme Court from New York, 
California and Louisien and the laws were declared 
unconstitutional. The most interesting part of this 
decision, however, was that in which the court, in a most 
unusual proceeding, recommended that Congress exercise 
full authority over immigration, saying: “‘We are of the 
opinion that this whole subject has been confided to Con- 
gress by the Constitution; that Congress can more appro- 
priately and with more acceptance exercise it than any 
other body known to our law, state or national; that, by 
providing a system of laws in these matters applicable to 
all ports and to all vessels, a serious question which has 
long been a matter of contest and complaint may be 
effectively and satisfactorily settled.” 

The above-quoted case was decided by the Supreme 
Court, March 20, 1876, and on July 6, following, Senator 
Conkling and Representative Cox of New York introduced 
bills for the national regulation of immigration. No legis- 
lation was enacted, however, until 1882. 


THE PERIOD OF NATIONAL CONTROL, 1882 


1882—In his message of December 6, 1881, President 
Arthur called attention to the subject of immigration 
control and recommended supervisory legislation. On 
August 3, 1882, the first general immigration law was 
approved. 

1885—On February 26, 1885, the first act of Congress 
forbidding the importation of contract labor was approved. 
This law was defective in that it did not provide for in- 
spection, nor was any arrangement made for the general 
execution of the provisions of the law, or for the deporta- 
tion of the contract laborer himself. It was amended 
by the act of February 23, 1887, and again by that of 
October 9, 1888, the Secretary of the Treasury being given 
the authority to deport within the year any immigrant 
landed contrary to this law. 

From 1882 to 1888 numerous bills in amendment of the 
laws of 1882 were introduced in Congress, but no action 
was taken upon them. 

1889—The subject of immigration continued to be a 
matter of interest, however, and in 1889 a standing Com- 
mittee on Immigration in the Senate and a Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization in the House 
were established. In 1890, these committees were author- 
ized jointly to make an inquiry relative to immigration, 
and to investigate the workings of the various laws of the 
United States, and of the several states relative to immi- 
gration. A number of reports were submitted, the con- 
clusion of the committee being that a radical change in 
the immigration laws was not advisable, although it had 
been found that throughout the country there existed 
a demand for a stricter enforcement of the immigration 





aws. 

1891—During 1890 one or more political parties in 23 
states had demanded additional regulation of immigration, 
and further legislation was passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President on March 3, 1891. 

This act, as in the case of that of 1882, provided for a 
head tax of 50 cents, merely to defray the expenses of 
securing a proper administration of the law. The con- 
tract labor law was strengthened. 

Under the law of 1891 the office of Superintendent of 
Immigration was authorized, and for the first time federal 
control of immigration was completely and definitely 


established, United States officials exercising the functions 
which, under the law of 1882, had been d ted to the 
states. It now became the duty of the commanding officer 
of every vessel carrying aliens to report to the proper 
ion officials che name, nationality, last residence 

and destination of all such immigrants. For the first 
time an inspection of immigrants on the borders of Canada 
and Mexico was catabliahed. : cae 

1892—Immigration continued to receive attention in 
Congress, and was extensively agitated pag, the 
country. Extensive investigations were also conducted by 
joint committees of Congress and by the Industrial Com- 
mission, but with the exception of an amendment to an 
appropriation act in 1894, raising the head tax on immi- 
grants from 50 cents to $1.00, no immigration legislation 
was enacted until 1903. A bill provi ing for an educa- 
tional test for immigrants was vetoed by President Cleve- 
land in 1897 : FS 

1903—The final report of the Industrial Commission, 
containing recommendations relative to immigration 
legislation, was submitted to Congress on February 10, 
1902, and shortly afterward a bill was introduced in the 
House which was substantially in accord with the recom- 
mendations made. The bill was approved by the Presi- 
dent, March 3, 1903. 

THE IMMIGRATION LAW OF 1907 

1907—Following the popular demand for further regu- 
lation of alien immigration there were introduced in the 
first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress several bills 
relating to this subject, and bills were passed in both 
branches of Congress. A bill introduced by Senator 
Dillingham, of Vermont, which provided for some im- 
portant administrative changes in the immigration act 
. vo hg reported from the Senate committee, March 

In the Senate the bill was amended by the insertion of 
a literacy test. 

In the House of Representatives the bill was amended 
by striking out the increased head-tax provision and the 
provision for a literacy test, by inserting a section creating 
the Immigration Commission, and by adopting the so- 
called Littauer amendment. ‘ - 

In conference the Senate receded from its provision 
relative to a literacy test; the House receded from the 
Littauer amendment. The House amendment creating 
the Immigration Commission was to with an 
amendment. The Commission was directed to make a 
complete investigation and to report its findings to Con- 
gress. 

The conferees also added a new section (Sec. 42) to 
the bill amending Section 1 of the passenger act of 1882 
relative to air space allotted steerage passengers,* and 
amended Section 1 of the immigration bill under consider- 
ation. Later this provision of the law was utilized for the 
purpose of coheaeg near and Korean laborers from 
the United States. is bill was approved February 20, 
1907, and is the present law on the subject of immigration. 

1910—By tlie act of March 26, 1910, sections two and 
three of the immigration law of February 20, 1907, were 
amended to prevent more effectively the importation of 
women and girls for immoral pu and their control 
3 importers and others after their admission to the 

nited States, following recommendations of the Immi- 
gration Commission on that subject. 

The Immigration Commission, after working more than 
three years, recommended that immigration be restricted 
largely on the ground that the unrestricted influx of 


* For a detailed account of the history of steerage legislation, 
see V. 39 of the Reports of U. S. Immigration Commission. 
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Southern and Eastern Europeans had produced an over- 
supply of unskilled labor, and eer the reading 
and writing test as the “most feasible single method 
of bringing about the desired restriction. 

1910—Senator Dillingham,* chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and Representative Burnett, one of its members 
introduced what became known as the Dillingham- 
Burnett bill, which passed both houses by overwhelming 
majorities, but was vetoed by President Taft because it 
contained the reading test. e Senate promptly passed 
the bill over the President’s veto by a vote of 72 to 18, 
but the vote in the House—213 to 114—lacked by five 
votes the two-thirds necessary to override the executive's 
disappoval. 

June 2, 1913, the bill was reintroduced in the followin: 

ngress in substantially the same form as before an 
passed the House by 252 to 126, and the Senate by 50 
to 7, but President Wilson vetoed it and the House failed 
to overcome the veto by a narrow margin of four votes less 
than the required two-thirds, which action ended con- 
sideration of the matter, for the House having acted the 
veto message did not come before the Senate. 


* Deceased July 12, 1923. 
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1917—Undaunted by two defeats, Mr. Burnett again 
resented the bill at the next session of Congress and both 
ses again passed it by large majorities, and President 
Wilson again vetoed the measure. The House on Febru- 
ary 1, 1917, with little debate passed the bill over the 
President’s veto by a vote of 287 to 106, or 25 more than 
the required two-thirds, and the Senate took like action 
February 5, 1917, by a vote of 62 to 19. 
1918-22—Since the passage of the Act of Feb. 5, 1917, 
several laws have been passed dealing with and pertinent 
to immigration, as follows: 
ct approved Oct. 16, 1918, as amended by Act ap- 
proved ae 5, 1920, an Act to exclude and expel aliens 
who are members of the anarchistic and similar classes. 
_ Joint Resolution of Oct. 19, 1918, authorizing readmis- 
sion of certain aliens in military forces, etc. , 
Act of June 5, 1920, amendatory of illiteracy test in 
respect to illiterate alien girls coming here to marry 
members of military forces in recent war who are citizens 
of the United States. 
The Percentage Act of May 19, 1921 as amended by 
Public Resolution 55 approved May 11, 1922. ; 
The Cable Act of Sept. 22, 1922, regarding citizenship 
of women, etc. 


Provisions of Present Immigration Laws 
The Act of February 5, 1917 


HIS act of February 5, 1917, repealed the laws of 
1903 and 1907, and all prior acts or parts of acts 


inconsistent with the new law. Most of its provi- 
sions are still in force, since the Per Centum Limit Act 
of May 19, 1921, is supplementary to it. The outstanding 
provisions of the Immigration Act of 1917, in brief, are 
as follows: 


1. A head tax of $8 is imposed. Children under six- 
teen years of age accompanying their father or mother 
are not required to pay the tax. This latter provision 
amounts to a discrimination in favor of men with families. 

2. The principal classes excluded are: 

Feeble-minded, insane, or mentally or physically diseased or defective 
persons; paupers, vagrants, criminals, pol ists, anarchists, immoral 
persons; contract laborers, persons who have come in consequence of 
advertisements for laborers printed, published, or distributed in a foreign 
country; persons likely to ee a public charge; persons who have 
been deported under any of the provisions of this Act, and who rome 303 
seek admission within one year from the date of such deportation, 
prior to their reembarkation at a foreign port or their attempt to be 
admitted from foreign contiguous territory the Secretary of Labor shall 
have consented to their reapplying for admission; persons whose tickets 
or passage is paid for with the money of another, or who are assisted 
by others to come, it is affirmatively and wmgeares «| shown 
that such persons do not belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any corporation, association, 
society, municipality, or foreign government, either directly or indirectly; 
stowaways, except that any such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may 
be admitted in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor; all children under 
sixteen years of age, unaccompanied by ae eet coming ete eee 
their parents, except that any such children may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Labor, be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely 
to become a public charge and are otherwise eligible; unless otherwise 
provided for by existing treaties, persons from certain barred zones, 
except government officials and their suites, families or guests, ministers 
or religious teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, chemists, civil 
engineers, teachers, stydents, authors, artists, merchants, and travelers 
for curiosity or pleasure, or their legal wives or their child ren under six- 
teen years of age. 

After three months from the p 


‘ of this Act, in addition to the 
aliens who were by law then exclud i 


from admission into the United 


States, all persons are excluded who fail to pass a specified lite t 
with the ing exceptions: Those seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution; all aliens who have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States and who have resided therein continuously 
for five years and who return to the United States within six months 
from the date of their departure therefrom; all aliens in transit throu 
the United States; all aliens who have been lawfully admitted to t 
United States and who later shall goin transit from one part of the United 
States to another through foreign contiguous territory. Nothing in this 
Act excludes, if otherwise admissible, persons convicted, or who admit 
¢ commission, or who teach or advocate the commission, of an offense 
purely political. Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be imported 
if labor of like kind unemployed cannot be found in country, and the 
question of the necessity of importing such skilled labor in any particular 
instance may be determined by tary of Labor upon the applica- 
tion of any person interested, such application to be made before such 
importation, and such determination by the ry of Labor to be 
reached after a full hearing and an investigation into the facts of the case. 
Aliens ming after a temporary absence to an unrelinquished United 
States domicile of seven consecutive years may be admitted in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Labor, and under such conditions as he 
may prescribe. 


test 


3. Steamship companies are made liable to fines of $25 
in some cases and $200 in others for bring: - to the United 
States any persons belonging to one of the excluded classes. 
The companies are also made responsible for the return 
— of such persons. 

4. Repeating a provision of the law of 1907 (Sec. 39) 
the President is authorized to call an international con- 
ference to regulate by international agreement, subject to 
the advice and consent of the Senate, the immigration of 
aliens to the United States; to provide for inspection of 
immigrants abroad; and to secure the cooperation of 
foreign governments in preventing evasion of United 
States laws governing immigration. 

Other provisions of the law have as their objective 
chiefly the correction of faulty features in previous legis- 
lation.—From Research Re No. 58 by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1923. 
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The Per Centum Limit Act 







H.R.4075—Introduced by Rep. Albert Johnson, Washington, April 18, 1921. Passed the House April 22, 192i. Passed Sena 
y 3, 19 ill sent to Fr coms May 5, 1921. Agreed to in both House and Senate May 13, 1921. App: 


ay 3, 1921. 
and went into effect May 19, 1921. Public law No. 5. 
3 principal provisions of the act are as follows: 


1. The number of aliens of any nationality who 

may be admitted into the United States in any fiscal 

ear shall be limited to 3 per cent of the number of foreign 

ve persons of such nationality resident in the United 

States as shown by the census of 1910; and not more than 

20 per cent of the annual quota of any nationality may 
be admitted in any month. 

2. Nationality is determined by country of birth, pro- 
vision being made for population and quota adjustments 
in the case of new countries and countries the boundaries 
of which were changed subsequent to 1910; such adjust- 
ments to be made by the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 

3. In effect the law is applicable only to immigration 
from Europe, Persia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
the territory formerly comprising Asiatic Turkey, and 
certain islands of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Immi- 
gration from countries of the New World and the major 
part of Asia is, generally speaking, not within the scope 
of the act. 

4. The law does not apply to aliens of the following 
classes: Government officials, their families, attendants, 
servants, and employees; aliens in transit through the 
United States, or from one part of the United States to 
another through foreign contiguous territory; tourists 
or temporary visitors for business or pleasure; aliens under 
the age of 18 who are children of citizens of the United 
States. 

5. The following classes of aliens are counted against a 
quota so long as the quota exists, but may be admitted 
after such quota is exhausted: Aliens returning from a 
temporary visit abroad, aliens who are professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of any religious 
denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, —iiens 
— to any recognized learned profession, or aliens 
employed as domestic servants. 

6. Preference shall be given as far as possible to the 
wives, parents, brothers, sisters, children under 18 years of 
age, and fiancees (1) of citizens of the United States, 
(2) of aliens now in the United States who have applied 
for citizenship, or (3) of persons eligible for United Seer 


citizenship who served in the military or naval forces of 
the United States at any time between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918, both dates inclusive, and who have 
been separated from such forces under honorable con- 
ditions. ‘ 
7. The Commissioner General of Sai ot grat with, 
the approval of the soemeeny of Labor, shall prescribe 
rules to carry the provisions of the act into effect, znd shall 
publish pd & month a statement staltige tary status of 
the quotas of the various nationalities, which statement 
shall be issued weekly after 75 per cent of the annual quota 
of any nationality is exhausted. oh : 
8. The provisions of the act are in addition to and not in 
substitution for the provisions of the immigration laws. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT OF 1921 

The act of May 19, 1921, expired by limitation on June 
30, 1922, but under a joint resolution approved May 11, 
1922, its operation was extended oe Fane 30, 1924. The 
joint resolution further amended the law by imposing 
on transportation companies a fine of $200 for each alien 
brought to the United States in violation of the act and, 
as an additional penalty, it is required that the offending 
company shall refund the pa money of each alien 
unlawfully brought in excess of the quota. The original 
act imposed no penalty for its violation and it is certain 
that a considerable part of the difficulties which have 
arisen during the past year would have been avoided 
had violations of the law resulted in monetary loss to the 
carriers concerned. Under the original act aliens were 
exempt from the quota provisions after one year’s resi- 
dence in a country of the New World, but as amended a 
five year’s residence is new required. This amendment 
was prompted by the fact that several thousand Europeans 
who because of quota limitations and other obstacles 
could not come to the United States, emigrated to Cuba, 
Mexico, and South America with the obvious intention of 
coming here at the expiration of one year. The law, 
however, does not prohibit the entrance of such aliens 
within five years but only that they shall be subject to 
the quota law if they apply for admission within that 
period.—From Annual ae of the U. S.Commissioner 
General of Immigration, 1922. 


Plans for New Legislation in Next Congress 


By Hon. Albert Johnson 
U. S. Representative, Republican, Washington, Chairman of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
Extracts from article in “The Nation’s Business” 


HE present 3 per cent law oe on June 30, 1924. 
The question as to what shall take its place is vital 


to the United States and is one on which there should ; 


be clear and sane thinking. 

On February 15, after hearings at which every interest 
and point of view were represented, the committee re- 
ported an immigration bill which is ag gs ope sound in 
its essential principles. By reason of the legislative 
congestion at the end of the session, no action was taken 
on this bill. It is based on two cssential and fundamental 
propositions: restriction and selection. 

First: The committee recommended a permanent per- 
centage law and thus recognized the principle that the 
United States should never again keep its doors wide open. 
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A definite numerical limitation has been long and 
strongly advocated by leading authorities on immigration. 
It was embodied in the 3 per cent law, which, in spite 
of certain defects which are remedied in the new bill, has 
on the whole worked successfully and has saved the coun- 
try from a vast influx of aliens—probably 3,000,000— 
mest of whom we are a great deal better off without. 
The committee took the view that “the alleged labor 
shortage and the effect of immigration curtailments are 
being misunderstood and overrated,” and reported that: 
“The prosperity of the United States does not depend 
upon additional unskilled immigrants coming to this 
country.” 
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Second: The percentage (2 per cent) is based on the 
census of 1890, instead = ie the census of 1910, as in the 
present law. The new measure thus aims to change the 
character of our future immigration by cutting down the 
numbers of aliens who can come from southern and eastern 
Europe. In other words, it is recognized that, on the 
whole, northern and western Europe furnish the best 
material for citizenship. 

The provision for a percent quota based on the 1890 
census would, so far as future immigration under the per 
cent provision is concerned, to a certain extent be auto- 
matically selective as well as numerically restrictive. 

Third: The committee has provided for a better selec- 
tion, within the established quotas, of the incoming aliens. 
It is urged, again and again, that the present percentage 
law does not select; it merely restricts numbers. ~ 

The committee proposes a plan for consular certificates 
to be issued to each intending immigrant before he starts 
on his voyage. This certificate is to contain answers to 
questions essentially the same as are asked of the immi- 
grant on his arrival at our ports, as well as full information 
about his health, civic record, political activities and 
character. It is to be verified by oath before a United 
States consular officer abroad. 

The purpose of the certificate plan is “to reduce hard- 
ships to the absolute minimum, to avoid the division of 
families, to save the nationals of other countries the 
expense, perils and hardships of the ocean trip to the 
United States only to find that for any one of various 
reasons the immigrant or some member of his family may 
not enter. 

Certificates are to be issued only up to the numbers 
allowed by the quotas. This would prevent the present 
hardships which result when aliens arrive here in excess of 
the quotas and must be deported. 

Under this proposed plan, the real inspection, medical 
and otherwise, would be made at our own ports, as it 
should be, but most of the aliens who would be excluded 
on examination here would never start on their journey. 
The certificate plan, then, would, through the prelim- 
inary selection overseas, benefit the United States. It 
would also very greatly diminish the hardships of the 
alien. It is selective. And it is humane. 

Fourth: Another step looking towards a more thorough 
examination—general, mental and physical—of arriving 
aliens is taken in the provision that not more than 10 
per cent of the annual quota of each nationality shall enter 
per month, instead of 20 per cent as at present. As things 
now stand, there is a tremendous.rush to get in as soon 
as possible, and many quotas are exhausted before the 
year is half over. is inevitably means hurried and 
unsatisfactory examinations. If the quotas were spread 
over the year, the important work of medical and general 
inspection could be done in a far more leisurely and there- 
fore in a far more effective way. 

The foregoing are the provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation in so far as (1) definite numerical limitation and 
(2) selection within this limitation are concerned. The 
bill also embodies certain other provisions, the most im- 
portant of which deserve mention here. The natural 
desire of our recent immigrants to have their relatives join 
them, thus relieving the hardships of dividing alien 
families, is recognized in the establishment of a very con- 
siderable group of immigrants who would be admissible 
without being counted as part of the quotas. Those who 
have been in America and are returning would not be 
debarred, nor would immediate relatives of naturalized 
citizens and of those who have declared their intention of 

g citizens. 


While the numbers admissible under the proposed 2 per 


cent quotas would be much smaller than the numbers 
admissible under the 3 per cent law, the very numerous 
exce;:tions in the case of immediate relatives would with- 
out doubt far more than offset this percentage reduction, 
and would permit the immigration of refugees” who have 
near relatives in the United States. It is probable that 
the number of relatives will be limited to a small percent- 
age, as a safeguard against fraud. 

The bill further provides that all nations shall have a 
minimum quota of four hundred eligible to enter the 
United States before the 2 per cent quota is applied. 
This provision would not operate against immigration 
from Gas. Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba and Central 
and South America, provided those seeking admission had 
been resident in those co::ntries for five years, and permits 
the immigration of skilled labor outside the quota limits, 
“if labor of like kind —— cannot be found in this 
country,” the question of the necessity of a aber. such 
a to be determined in advance by the Secretary of 

abor. 

This proposed new legislation would, it must be clearly 
understood, be in addition to, and not a substitute for, our 
present general immigration law of 1917. 

Complete and satisfactory as the Act of 1917 seems 
to be, it is not enforced. Everyone knows that, especially 
the aliens themselves, their relatives and friends in this 
country, and the steamship companies. Hence, although 
the law is excellent on paper, we have during the last few 
years admitted not hundreds but thousands of aliens who 
were hopelessly undesirable and impossible material for 
American citizenship. oath 

To make this law more than the dead letter which it 
has very nearly become, several things are essential. 
Larger appropriations must be made to provide more and 
better-paid medical and other inspectors and interpreters. 
There must be far less yielding to political pressure for 
the admission of aliens on appeal, over the decision of the 
medical examiners and the Boards of Special Inquiry. 
The fines provided by law in cases where steamship com- 
panies bring excess quota, illiterate and mandatorily 
excludable aliens should be increased to $1,000 or more, 
plus the refund of all passage money. No authority to 
remit these fines should be given to anyone. They should 
always be rigidly imposed. 

As things now stand, alien interests and alien influences 
and alien “pressure” working—to their shame be it 
said—through American Senators and Congressmen, 
are active day and night to secure the admission of immi- 
grants whom Congress has declared are not admissible. 

The general immigration law of 1917 names some ot 
classes of aliens who are excludable on mental, physical, 
moral or economic grounds. 

In fact, the enumeration of the undesirable classes is 
so complete that, if the law had been and were always 
rigidly enforced, our immigration “problem” would have 
given us comparatively little trouble. 

There are two essential difficulties in this situation. 
One is the impossibility of detecting, in the hurried exam- 
ination at the port of landing, nearly all the cases which, 
~ one reason hd — — be Br we — 
other reason is the gross abuse of the privilege of appe 
from the decision of competent medical officers and of the 
boards of general immigration inspectors, and the too 
great 7 in granting such appeals. f 

The appeal and bonding clause of the Act of 1917 gives 
the Secretary of Labor authority, in his discretion, to 

rmit certain classes of aliens suffering 

iseases or disability, or likely to become public charges, 
nevertheless to enter the United States for a limited time, 
under bonds, for treatment or observation, or to give 
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them opportunity to prove that they will not become 
public charges. 

In theory this is a very humane and just provision, 
but in the opinion of all unprejudiced students, it is the 
biggest hole in our general immigration law. 

he only safeguard which the country has is in the 
officials who, in the face of terrific pressure, endeavor 
to hold up the law. The result is that thousands of aliens 
certified by thoroughly competent expert medical officers 
as having such mental or physical defects as constitute 
them potential public charges, and highly undesirable 
Pa in our population, are constantly admitted under 

nds. 

A simple and effective remedy for the very serious evils 
of our present bonding system would be to require a cash 
bond. Section 21 of the Act of 1917, which provides for 
bonding, expressly states, “‘in lieu of such bond, such 
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alien may deposit in cash with the Secretary of Labor such 
amounts as the Secretary of Labor may require, which 
amount shall be Jeniuted te said Secretary in the United 
States Postal Savings Bank. ca sae te 

In conclusion, our permanent immigration ——- 
should include: (1) a percentage limitation, based on the 
census of 1890; (2) consular certificates; (3) the admission 
of not more than 10 per cent of the annual quota of each 
nationality in any one month; (4) the admission of a 
limited number of near relatives of citizens and of those 
who have their first papers at the time of the enactment of 
the law; (5) the requirement of a cash bond, at least $1,000 
in the case of every alien admitted on appeal. _ : 

With these principles embodied in law, and with a strict 
enforcement of the law all along the line, the country 
_ feel fairly safe as regards its future immigration 
policy. 


U. S. Commissioner General of Immigration Cites Needs For 
Legislative Remedies 
By W. W. Husband 


U. S. .Commissioner General of Immigration 


immigration policy only a few comparatively siraple 

amendments to existing laws are imperatively necded. 
In my judgment this is true even if consideration is given to 
the whole field of immigration legislation including the 
Chinese exclusion law, the General Immigration Act of 
1917, the Dillingham per centum ‘imit law, and certain 
measures enacted during the war for the better control of 
our radically inclined alien population. 

The Chinese exclusion law, first enacted in 1882 and 
never materially changed, has served its purpose better than 
most laws do. The General Immigration law is a develop- 
ment of more than thirty years of careful legislative effort, 
and it is doubtful whether its extensive revision would greatly 
increase its effectiveness in matters already within its scope. 
War time legislation aimed at radical aliens is probably 
about as severe as it could well be made, and there is little 
apparent demand for its modification. 

This leaves the per centum limit law as the chief basis for 
discussion at this time, and if the numerous bills introduced 
at the last session of Congress may be taken as a criterion 
whatever immigration discussion there is during the coming 
Congress will very largely deal with that law. In the first 
place, the Dillingham law expires by limitation on June 30 
next, and although its popularity is seemingly widespread 
there will doubtless be more or less discussion as to the neces- 
sity or wisdom of continuing it. However, all signs indi- 
cate that it will be extended either indefinitely or for a term 
of years, and this being the case several amendments, dic- 
tated by administrative experience, ought to be made. 

The per centum limit law provides that the number of 
aliens of any nationality who may be admitted to the United 
States in any fiscal year shall be limited to three per cent of 
the number of persons of such nationality who were residents 
here in 1910, and not more than twenty per cent of each an- 
nual quota may be admitted in any one month. The law 
has to a marked degree accomplished the purpose for which it 
was enacted, but it is not a perfect instrument and experience 
has shown wherein some amendment is sorely needed. 

From an administrative standpoint the chief difficulty 
arises from the fact that the quotas cannot be counted until 
- the immigrants concerned reach an American port. This 


oe a radical change is to be made in our present 
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has resulted in a mad rush during the first five months of 
the fiscal year, and, what is even worse, the same thing hap- 
pens during the first few days of such months. As a matter 
of fact a great part of the annual quota of European immi- 
grants now reach our ports during the first, weeks of the five 
months, July to November. The spectacle of great ocean 
liners racing to quarantine in New York at the stroke of mid- 
night is now a monthly occurrence which brings unmerited 
hardships to immigrants and great embarrassment to the im- 
migration service. It is believed that these difficulties would 
be very largely eliminated by the simple expedients of reduc- 
ing the monthly quotas to ten, twelve, or even fifteen, per 
cent of the annual allotments, and by regulating the monthly 
and annual movements, through the issuance of consular cer- 
tificates the possession of which would insure admission to 
this country so far as the quota limit law is concerned. In 
other words, count the quetas abroad rather than at United 
States ports, and insure the success of the plan by heavily 
penalizing transportation companies for bringing aliens who 
do not have the required certificate. This is the most 
needed amendment. 

‘The fact that under the quota law nationality is deter- 
mined by country of birth frequently results in some mem- 
bers of a family being inadmissible on arrival, while a quota 
is still available for the others. ‘The greatest difficulties in 
this respect could probably be overcome by providing that 
young children, wherever born, shall be considered as be- 
longing to the nationality of their parents. 

Another of the unnecessarily troublesome features of the 
law could be remedied by providing that natives of colonial 
possessions would be counted in the quotas of the mother 
country when they are of the same racial stock. This would 
largely remove the present restriction from a limited but 
highly desirable immigration from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and various other sources, 

Other minor amendments to the quota law might be sug- 
gested, but the foregoing would remove, or at least greatly 
minimize, most of the troubles arising from its administration, 

The unlawful entry of aliens over the lend and water 
boundaries has existed cver since we have had immigration 
laws, and the practice has increased as such laws became 
snore severe. The restrictions imposed ‘by the quota system, 
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however, have very naturally resulted in making this a much 
more serious problem than ever before. But a larger force 
of officers, rather than amended laws, is the need in this in- 
stance. The border problem, however, concerns several 
other governmental activities in addition to immigration con- 
trol, and a specially created border patrol, charged with doing 
police duty for all interested government services, would 
seem to be the logical solution. 

The foregoing suggestions are, of course, based on the as- 
sumption that no very radical change will be made in our 
present policy respecting immigration, although this is by no 
means a foregone conclusion. As a matter of fact, strong 
forces are at work to bring about greater restriction while 
others would lower the barriers, or even remove them alto- 
gether, so far as numerical limitation is concerned. But 
there are still others, and to all appearances many of them, 
who are not particularly interested in the number of immi- 
grants who are admitted, provided they are of the peoples 
who in the past have demonstrated that they and their chil- 
dren become true Americans. These very frankly admit that 
they would like to hold the quotas of Northwestern European 
countries and the quotas of other countries as at present or 


even diminish the quotas of the latter peoples. To that end 
it has been proposed that the census of 1890, rather than of 
1910, be taken as the population basis for reckoning quota 
because in the former year there was a much greater pre- 
ponderance of the so-called old type immigrants in our popu- 


on. 

Senator Sterling introduced a bill in the last Congress 
which proposed as a quota basis the number of foreign-born 
children. ‘There is undoubted logic in the Sterling plan, 
and it has been suggested of late that the idea might be incor- 
porated in the present quota law by fixing one per centum 
limit fer the nationalities which have shown a greater ten- 
dency to become naturalized, and another, and lower, limit 
for the more backward peoples. It so happens that of our 
foreign-born peoples more than fifty per cent of those who 
are of Northwestern European birth are fully naturalized, 
natives of Belgium alone excepted. On the other hand, none 
of the Southern and Eastern European peoples have reached 
the fifty per centum mark, and if this should be selected as 
the dividing line, the varying per centum limit could very 
readily be applied to the satisfaction of those who favor the 
old type immigrant. 


Officials of the Bureau of Immigration, U. S. Department of Labor 
Commissioner General of Immigration—W. W. Husband 
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Immigration Work of the Bureau of Investigation, U. S$. Department of Justice 
By William J. Burns, Director 


HE Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
I ustice in its handling of immigrant matters has 
n involved only. by way of assistance to and co- 
operation with the Immigration authorities in the enforce- 
ment of the deportation laws. The source of communist 
and related activity is alien, and aliens to a large degree 
have been relied upon either as the active agents or the 
planting ground for the seeds of discord and revolution. 
The Bureau also investigates aliens attem _ by 
fraud to procure American naturalization, and collects 
evidence upon which to base denaturalization proceedings. 
It also se oat certain duties for the Department of State 
in connection with passports and viseés. It runs down 
bribery and corruption committed by aliens in many 
classes of cases, especially in fraudulently procuring 
naturalization or admission to the country. It investi- 
gates violations of the neutrality laws and embargoes on a 
shipment of arms and ammunition, the false personation 


of agents of a foreign government, the raising of an expe- 
ditionary or other force against a friendly nation or people, 
and in general all matters of a purely criminal character 
which are not assigned specially and exclusively to some 
other department of the Federal Government. 

In time of -war it exercises jurisdiction over alien 
enemies, their registration, and the confinement of those 
considered dangerous. On the other hand, it will see to 
it that no alien is deprived of liberties or property purely 
because of his alienage, and will procure facts in instances 
in which aliens have ch subjected to mistreatment which 
may result in the filing of claims or a request for an expla- 
nation from his government. It also handles violations of 
the Espionage Law, in the surveillance of agents of a 
foreign government—in most cases aliens—and covers 
their activities. 

Where the activities of alien agents constitute positive 
sedition it exercises jurisdiction. 


Immigration Work of the Bureau of the Public Health Service, U. S. Treasury Department 
By Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General, U. 8. Bureau of the Public Health Service 


HE United States Public Health Service is charged by 
law with the medical inspection of aliens. This in- 
spection is conducted for the information of the Com- 

missioner General of Immigration, who is responsible for the 
administration of the various immigration laws. 

The actual examination of arriving aliens is attended with 
a considerable amount of difficulty. When one takes into 
consideration the fact that there are 79 immigration. stations 
distributed along the boundary of the United States, it will 
readily be seen that the,cost of maintaining properly equipped 
diagnostic laboratories at each of these stations would be so 


great as to be prohibitive. Fortunately, approximately three- 
fourths of the total immigration to the United States comes 
through the port of New York so that it is practicable to 
maintain a completely equipped immigration station at that 
place. On the other hand becavse of the fact that a large 
number of immigrants must be examined within a limited 
period of time, the examinations are necessarily somewhat 
hurried and cannot be as effective as they would be were it 
possible to devote more time to the individual case. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 551,454 immi- 

(Continued on page 323) 
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Shall We Substitute 5% of 1890 Census for 3% of 1910 


Census as Quota Basis? 


The provision to substitute 5 % of 1890 census for the present 3 09 1910 census as a basis for determining the annual quota 


of each nationality admissible, was incorporated in S. 4222 introdu 


Pro 
Hon. David A. Reed 


U. 8. Senator, Republican, Pennsylvania 
Member of U.S. Senate Committee on Immigration 


N the first place, Senator Colt says this bill (S. 4222) 

typifies a selfish national standpoint, which is provincial- 
ism. Now, in the sense of being “provincial” between 
nations, I think the chairman is right, for, if to look at this 
immigration from the standpoint of our national welfare is 
provincialism, then I not only admit it, but I claim to be 
provincial. 

I agree with the chairman about the immigrants from 
northern Italy. ' We have many of them in Pennsylvania, 
and they are an especially good class of immigrants, and if 
some special legislation can be enacted to admit then. I would 
cheerfully agree to it, because they are a fine people. I do 
not agree that the same judgment should be passed on the 
people of other southern European countries. My experi- 
ence has been with the Greeks and the Syrians, and especially 
the city Greeks, that they are a poisonous element in our 
population; that they furnish far more than their propor- 
tionate share of the inmates of our prisons, and of our 
asylums, and I do not think there is any duty in Christianity 
or international fairness, or any other ethical concept, that 
requires us to admit people who are proven to be below the 
average of our population morally, mentally, and physically, 
too, where tests are made. 

The argument the chairman has advanced would apply 
equally well in favor of the repeal of the whole quota law; 
in favor of indiscriminate admission of immigrants from all 
Asiatic and European countries. It would apply equally 
well to bring the figures up to date and base it on the 1920 
census, which we now have. 

And finally the suggestion that we have to take in the 
southeastern Europeans in order to get unskilled labor, I 
think, is untrue, and is proven to be untrue by the fact that 
those northwestern European countries themselves draw 
their unskilled labor from their own countries. In Scan- 
dinavia and the United Kingdom native laborers mine the 
coal; that mining is done by the natives of those countries, 
and we can get them to do it here if they come.—Extracts 
from Hearing before U. §. Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion on §. 4222, Jan. 24, 1923. 


y Senator Reed, Pa., Dec. 22, 1922. 


Con 


Hon. LeBaron B. Colt 
U. 8. Senator, Republican, Rhode Island 
Chairman, U. S. Senate Committee on Immigration 

ROM the national standpoint it seems to me for the 
F United States to go back to the census of 1890 would, 
in view of other countries, be regarded as unjust dis- 
crimination. In so doing we practically exclude anybody 
from certain countries. Under the 3 per cent Italy now 
knows the number of Italian immigrants admissible to be 
42,057. Under your 5 per cent, based on 1890, you cut 
that down to 9,000 in round numbers. With Russia you 

cut it down from 3,000 to 116. 

This question of immigration is an international question. 
The immigrant is an international unit, and if we are ever 
going to carry out the plan of selecting a given number of 
immigrants to come to this country to meet an emergency 
they have got to come through the cooperation of the govern- 
ment. 

Now, you pass this law and what will be the feelings of 
Italy? What would be the feelings of the United States 
of America if we were discriminated against in this way? 
Ought we to consider this question solely from the selfish 
national standpoint, and not take a broader view? This bill 
might be construed by some as narrow and provincial. You 
do not want these immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe, but you can not get the unskilled labor, the men 
who swing the pick, from any other source except from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. It is an impossibility to get it. 
And, to my mind, therefore, if you are going to view the 
question from an economic standpoint, and if that economic 
standpoint is strong enough to influence you, there will be a 
tremendous pressure brought to bear from all over the coun- 
try—from the farm, the mine, the field, from the construc- 
tion work—to admit rough or unskilled labor into this coun- 
try. Now, to my mind that want can not be supplied from 
northern and western Europe. You will get them from 
Italy and from southern Europe. 

I think it would be unjust and unfair toward other nations 
from an international point of view to take the census of 
1890, unfair from a point of view of friendliness between the 
nations.—Extracts from Hearings before U. §. Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration on S. 4222, Jan. 24, 1923. 


TaBLe —.—NUMBER OF ALIENS ADMISSIBLE ANNUALLY UNDER PRESENT 3 PER CENT LIMIT IMMIGRATION LAW, VIz: NUMBER ADMIS- 
SIBLE ON BASIS OF 3 PER CENT OF U. S. census OF 1910, AND ALSO NUMBER WHO WOULD BE ADMISSIBLE ON BASIS OF 5 PER CENT OF 
THE POPULATION ACCORDING To U. S. census oF 1890, BY COUNTRY (OR REGION OF BIRTH). 
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Albania : 288 10 Memel region... d 150 285 Swed 20,042 23,902 
Armenia (Russian)... 230 31 Netherlands 3,607 (4,091 Switzerland. 3,752 5,204 
Austria 7,451 2,757 Norway........ 16,133 United Kingdom... 77,342 156,146 
Belgiun 1,563 1,274 Poland 12,888 Yugoslavia... 6,426 2,127 
pS SE 302 153 Eastern Galicia... 5,786 2,174 Other Europe... 86 12 
Czechoslovakia... 14,357 5,076 Pinsk region... wr »2! 987 Pal 57 2 
Danzig, Free City of... 301 569 Portugal (including Azores Ee 928 31 
Denmark 5,619 6,961 and Madeira Islands)... 2,465 1,185 Turkey. 2,388 322 
Finland 3,921 1,178 R i 7,419 1,597 Other Asia. 81 113 
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rance. 5,729 9,785 Russia (European and Atlantic Islands... 121 102 
Germany...................-....-.-- . 67,607 128,067 Asiatic) 21,613 4,978 A i 299 
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Should Present Restriction Laws Be Modified P 


Pro 
Hon. James A. Reed 


U. S. Senator, Democratic, Missouri 


CANNOT agree to the proposition that, because a 
I human being happens to Me born in some other 

country, he is therefore a menace to this republic. I 
cannot subscribe to the doctrine that, because there are 
some people in other countries who will not make 
citizens of this country or of their own, therefore we should 
exclude all people indiscriminately. 


I want to legislate for the United States; but I deny that 
we are legislating for the United States when we bar from 
our gates the man of morals, good intelligence, good 
intentions, and good health. What we can do probably 
is to turn aside a tide of travel and send them mee into 
Canada by the hundreds of thousands, and pee? by 
the millions in the long run, and can make of them loyal 
British subjects instead of American citizens. 


We get excited very quickly about things that are 
purely temporary. If the price of coal goes up $2 a ton, 
everybody gets a notion that there is a great crisis, and 
before you get the bill passed—I am simply using this to 
illustrate—the thing has regulated itself. We had a paper 
shortage in this country. Part of it was natural and part 
of it was artificial; but before we could think of any kind 
of legislation to regulate it the prere market was broken, 
and white paper was being sold on call only a few weeks 
ago at 4% cents a pound. 


There has been a war in Europe, and all of a sudden 
somebody concluded that we would be raided by vast 
numbers of people from Europe and that the wicked and 
bad elements of Europe wii come in. It is not diffi- 
cult to keep, I will not say all but any considerable number 
of bad people out of this country and at the same time 
keep our doors open for the proper kind of people. I have 
had occasion to say before, and I say now, that it is easy 
enough to establish in Europe tribunals that will be self- 
supporting, supported out of fees there collected. These 
tribunals can absolutely examine into the character and 
history and purposes of the people who apply for admis- 
sion to this country. I assert that every man of sound 
morals and sound health and good intelligence who comes 
to this country is an addition to the wealth and power of 
this country. 


I grant that there are classes of people in different 
countries of the world we ought not to admit to this 
country. There are races. I think the Chinese are a fine 
people, but I do not think they ought to be admitted to 
America to live here, because they are not assimilable by 
the White race with any justice to their blood or to ours. 


I think the Japanese ought not to be permitted to come. 
I think for the most part Asiatics ought to be excluded. 
But they ought to be excluded because of racial differences. 


T have more faith in my country and its institutions than 
some people. I think that our country is so much better 
than any other country that nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out .of a thousand who come here,*not. merely as 
laborers but men.intending to live here, can be absorbed 
and can be inspired with a love and reverence for our 
institutions. Has it not always been so?—Extracts from 
speech in Senate, May 2, 1921. 


Con 


Hon. Wesley L. Jones 


U. S. Senator, Republican, Washington 

AM in favor of preventing any immigration to this 
] country, at least for a period of years. I believe that 

we ought to stop immigration until we get those who 
are here fully and thoroughly assimilated. I should like 
to see the citizenship of this country thoroughly American, 
miaking the interests of the United States, the welfare of 
the United States, and the peace and stability of the United 
States their supreme aim and object. 

I have not any doubt but that in the last election there 
were thousands and possibly millions of the voters of the 
country who were moved to vote a certain way simply 
because some one had not done as they thought he ought 
to do toward peoples and countries outside of our people 
and our country. 

I remember, when the peace treaty was being discussed 
on the floor of the Senate, receiving a telegram from an 
organization in my state referring to a certain action taken 
by the Executive, stating that because of that action there 
would be 5,000 votes of a certain nationality cast against 
the Democratic ticket at election time. Such a condition 
as that cannot yromote the welfare, the happiness, and 
the stability of this any We ought to stop immigra- 
tion to this country until those who are here are fully and 
thoroughly assimilated. 

I have offered an amendment which would be a little 
bit further restrictive. I want to require those who do 
come here to come in American ships. If we required every 
immigrant who comes to this country to come in an 
American ship, we would go a long way toward establish- 
ing upon a permanent basis some shipping lines,especially 
passenger-carrying lines, across the Atlantic.—Extracts 
from speech in Senate, May 2, 1921. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan 
Former President, Leland Stanford University, California 
REGARD the continuation of the present limited im- 
I migranes law for another year, and until Congress 
orders otherwise, by a carefully worked out general 
imegrernes law, as of vital importance. 

It should, however, be so modified as to prevent certain 
avoidable hapemaee to desirable people. Especially, I 
think that New land, Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa should be recorded as British. 

It is a plain fact that our population has been diluted 
to an alarming extent by the — of peoples which are 
biologically incapable of rising either now or through 
their descendants above the mentality of a 12-year-old 
child. Education and Americanization may help the 
individual a little, but can never improve the stock. 

Guizot once asked James Russell Lowell, “How long 
will your Republic last?” “As long,” said Lowell, “as the 
spirit of the fathers is in the hearts of the people.” How 
long will this spirit endure, we may ask? Just as long as 
the blood of free men runs in the veins of the people. In 
a race there are some men and strains capable. of 
freedom and some strains hopelessly incompetent—as in 
the London slums. It is hard to discriminate at Ellis 
Island, and to have this done in foreign lands may be im- 
possible for legal reasons. But while it is plain that most 
immigrants from northern Italy, for example, are com- 


potent and desirable, there is not one in a t nd from 
aples or Sicily that is not a burden on America.—Ex- 
tracts from letter, April 5, 1922. 
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Pro 


William H. Fintey 
President, Chicago and North Western Railway Co. 


BELIEVE that the present restrictions upon immigra- 
I tion are unnecessary and unwise. From a material 
standpoint this country needs to augment its labor 
supply. There is not enough labor to carry the work and 
there is no place from which labor can be recruited in suffi- 
cient magnitude except from European countries. We must 
have common labor and skilled labor. Our civilization 
can not progress without it. Our endeavors and our 
desires are being thwarted at the present moment because 
of our inability to obtain labor. The shortage of labor 
is resulting in constantly increasing wage scales and lower- 
ing the efficiency and output. Higher wages are a desirable 
conditon, but when they are the result of artificial restric- 
tions they are coupled with a more rapid advance in livin 
costs so that the objective sought to be obtained an 
which makes advance in wages a desirable condition is 
defeated. 

It would do more harm than good, however, to permit 
the unrestricted influx of immigrants, for we must assume 
that every immigrant is a potential citizen, and our 
immigration laws should be framed with the objective 
of obtaining the greatest number possible of additional 
good citizens. There are many people in the old world of 
the same races and ideals as those who have in the past 
sought refuge in this country from the unbearable condi- 
tions of the old world and who cherish high ideals and have 
ambitions for themselves and their descendants of the 
most worthy sort. Such people should be encouraged to 
come to this country in as great numbers as possible. 
Those who have not such ideals and purposes should be 
excluded regardless of their availability for recruiting the 
labor supply. 

In connection with our immigration problems we should 
provide for the proper reception and education of the 
immigrant, so that when he is here he will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn the meaning of American ideas and ideals. 
American ideals are simple and easily understood, as well 
as impressive and appealing, to the simple-minded in as 
great degree as to the highly educated individual, and 
there should be no difficulty in inculcating these ideals, as 
well as an understanding of the ramionaibitey attaching to 
citizenship in this country, in the mind of every well- 
intentioned person who seeks a home in this country. A 
little thought and effort along these lines would meet with 
astonishing success and would effectually dissolve most 
of the misapprehension which we apparently harbor con- 
cerning the danger of too rapid admission of immigrants. 


Baltimore Merchants and Manufacturers’ Assn. 
E protest against the bill which purports to fix the 
admission of immigrants on the 2 per cent, 1890, 
basis. 

We favor regulation of immigration—the strictest that 
can be worked out effectively and scientifically. We advo- 
cate a sifting process at the point of embarkation which will 
prevent undesirables from even starting. But the farm de- 
mands and the industrial demands of the United States are 
crying for a large supply of common labor. If denied us by 
legislation, it will cripple many of our basic industries, which 
crippling will make itself harmfully felt through many of the 
ramifications of business. Congress can ill afford to force 
agriculture and industry to face an up-hill fight due to a lack 
of common labor superinduced by the action of Congress it- 
self.—Extract from a letter to U. 8. Senate Committee on 
Immigration, Feb. 19, 1923. 


Con 


E. V. Wilcox 
Country Gentleman 

TALY has a million or more which we are assured could 
well be spared largely because they do not harmonize 
with the Italian Government and cause too much 
trouble. The Turks would also like to purify their national 

structure and have a big spring house cleaning by sendin, 

us C. O. D. another million of assorted Armenians an 


’ Greeks which a don’t need. The war-hatched Balkan 


states are perfectly willing to lend us their malcontents 
and trouble makers for 99 years or longer. 

Every nation in —— would gladly send us most of 
their Hebrew citizens. e Japanese wish Roosevelt had 
never thought of such a thing as the gentlemen’s agreement. 
The Chinese look upon America as far more celestial than 
Cathay. The political broth brewers of India would prefer 
to change their address to San Franciscoor Chicago. Russia 
is ia aching to donate us a few more certified bomb 
throwers and soviet incubators. And since the 3 per cent 
restriction doesn’t let all these hordes in at once, they are 
coming as fast as boats will carry them, to Cuba, Mexico, 
Central and South America, and even to Canada, with the 
intention of getting into the United States later by the 
under-the-fence method if necessary. 

In a desperate attempt to prevent the recurrence of 
racial wars Europe drew a new map of itself, with national 
boundaries so far as possible along racial lines. In putting 
together this jig-saw puzzle map of Europe there were 
found to be millions of people who didn’t fit in very well. 
And, since America is supposed to be the asylum, or 
melting pot, or dumping ground, or back yard of the 
world, these misfits are to be shipped. here, where, we are 
told, a few more millions of heterogeneous elements won’t 
make much difference in the ultimate brew. | 

What do our various kinds of citizens tnink of the 

rospect? Nearly all Americans who have recently visited 

urope agree that unless we safeguard ourselves against 
the further influx of undesirables there will no longer be 
an America for the icans. But if foreign-language 
newspapers may be taken as reflecting the sentiment of 
the foreign-born within our gates our non-Anglo-Saxon 
citizens are far more interested in forcing their own 
customs and institutions upon us than in helping us build 
a superstructure to fit the foundation upon which America 
rests. 

Everywhere I was told that the efficiency of common 
labor is up to the pre-war level, but that the efficien 
of skilled labor depends a on the supply and demand. 
The whole United States and Canada seem to be short 
of plasterers for the simple reason that the unions have 
not allowed others to join, thus making it n for 
builders to hire them at extra wages for overtime, $26 a 
me for example, in Pittsburgh. 

ut according to the census there are only 38,000 
a in the whole country. And because this little 
unch of men has limited the output there are men who 
would let down the immigration bars and flood the country, 
with more’ millions of me rather than do the obvious 
thing and admit into the plasterers’ unions some of the 
thousands who want to join. 

In Boston in the State Veterans’ Bureau they were 
receiving about 300 applications a week for jobs and were 
having great difficulty in finding employment for the men. 
Young, fine-looking, able-bodied men came to see if there 
were any chance at a job. And the best job on the list 
was only a bit of temporary work for four or five days. 

(Continued en page 311) 
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Do We Need More Immigrants For Laborers? 


Pro 
R. C. Marshall, Jr. 


General Manager, Associated General Contractors of 
America 


T is a fact that when labor shortage occurs in construc- 
I tion work the cost of construction immediately goes up. 
When there was an abundant supply of labor the cost 
of construction, generally speaking, was expressed in terms 
of 40 per cent labor and 60 per cent material. When the 
shortage of labor becomes acute, when there is an insufficiency 
of common labor, so that men can not be held to their work, 
it changes, as it changed in 1920, to just the reverse—60 
per cent labor and 40 per cent material—notwithstanding 
the fact that material had gone up very greatly itself. 

That, as I see it, is the economic situation that we have to 
consider. The whole country, of course, has to pay that 
bill, and the labor shortage does produce that situation. It 
is not a matter of conjecture; it is a matter of actually 
recorded fact that the cost of labor in construction is not so 
largely a factor of wages as it is a factor of efficiency in the 
work, - 

Now, the common labor shortage és actually existent, so 
far as construction is concerned, notwithstanding the fact, as 
I understand it, that the figures of the Department of Labor 
show in December that there was a certain amount of unem- 
ployment. 

The craftsmen of the building trades, generally speaking, 
come up from common labor. The American-born boy goes 
to high schoo!, and does not go into the building trade crafts. 
I will take one craft, the plasterers. In order to continue a 
proper proportion of these plasterers it requires at least a 
definite number of apprentices. The apprentices of plast- 
erers in 1910 per thousand of plasterers were 14, and in 1920, 
10.4. There we have a decrease from 1910 to 1920 from 
14 to 10.4 per thousand plasterers. 

The number needed per thousand, on account of deaths 
and retirements, alone, was 20.9. And the number we have 
is 10.4. Our normal -increase in population is 14 per 
thousand per year. So that to take care of that normal in- 
crease there should be now 34 apprentice plasterers per 
thousand plasterers in this country, when, as a matter of fact, 
there are only 10.4 apprentices, 

That situation would be largely corrected by immigration. 
Immigration is one of the factors that enter into it. It is 
not the only one, of course. There are certain restrictions 
that apply in certain localities, One of the main factors, 
however, is the amount of common iabor that it has to draw 
from. Now it is perfectly patent that if that common labor 
is decreased under the operation of the law, this apprentice 
system either will not be met, or we have got to devise some 
other means of meeting the situation, which we have not yet 
been able to do. [t is perfectly apparent that something 
should be done to meet the situation when we see that the 
number of apprentices we have got in one of the important 
crafts is only 30 per cent of the number needed. 

The situation is this, that during the last month, with the 
volume of construction being relatively small compared to 
what it will be in the coming months the general contractors 
are feeling a distinct difficulty in getting common labor. 
Their labor is being transported from place to place. The 
general contractors are, as a matter of fact, robbing one 
another. That is an actually existing fact today. 

It is a guess, perhaps, based upon intelligent information, 
but I would say that the whole construction industry of this 
country shéuld have for itself 300,000 more laborers than it 
is going to have duriag this year.—Extracts from Hearings 


Con 


Samuel Gompers 
President, American Federation of Labor 
HE American Federation of Labor is very much op- 
posed to any changes in the immigration laws that 
would permit more immigrants to come to this coun- 
try. In fact it would prefer that the gates be closed entirely 
to immigration such as is desired by the big corporations. 

The propaganda that has been in progress for more than a 
year for permitting the admission of an unrestricted number 
of immigrants is growing in volume. Nearly every news- 
paper has a statement discreetly worded which if carried out 
will flood this country with hordes of foreigners. During 
the war it was found that there were many illiterates among 
our own people as well as among the foreign population. 

According to the census of 1920 there are more than 13,- 
000,000 foreign born people living in the United States. 
Besides, 3,500,000 cannot read or write English and 1,500,- 
000 cannot speak the language. To still further increase 
the number of non-speaking English immigrants would make 
the problem of Americanizing our people so much the more 
difficult. The American Federation of Labor believes that 
now is the time to carry on an Americanization campaign 
which would be greatly benefited if more stringent immigra- 
tion laws would be enacted. 

Under the 3 per cent law countries such as England, Ire- 
land, France, Germany, Norway, and Sweden, from which 
desirable immigrants come, have not filled their quotas, but 
the countries sending objectionable immigrants have over- 
flowed their quota. While the Secretary of Labor has an- 
nounced that there are 3,000,000 unemployed in the United 
States, big corporations are declaring that there is a great 
shortage of labor. While the idea is kept to the front that 
the shortage pertains only to common labor, behind the 
scheme is the intention also of importing many thousands of 
skilled workmen. 

The National Association of Merchant Tailors of Amer- 
ica sent a delegation'to Washington to demand a modifica- 
tion of the 3 per cent law to the end that the “European sup- 
ply of journeymen tailors may come to our shores unrestricted 
and in unlimited numbers.” Members of Congress are re- 
ceiving letters from various corporations and individuals 
urging that the gates be opened to unrestricted immigration. 
As in all movements for evil purposes appeals are being made 
in the name of humanity to the American sense of sympathy 
and justice for the admission of those who have suffered 
from the effects of the wars in the Near East. 

Too many immigrants coming into this country will break 
down the standards of living of our people. Shutting out 
from our shores the poor of other nations and races is caused 
by the law of necessity and self-protection consequent upon 
our industrial system. Labor does not declare that America 
is for Americans alone, but it does insist that there should be 
and must be such a restriction of immigration as will prevent 
disintegration of American economic standards. 

It is not the true American who seeks to flood this country 
with Europeans or Chinese coolies. It is the employers who, 
to pile up fortunes for themselves, are willing to sacrifice 
American standards and all the other ideals of our people. 

The present three per cent immigration laws permit the 
admission of too many immigrants. It can be well under- 
stood that with many millions of unemployed in the United 
States the arrival of hundreds of thousands of others anxious 
- work will make the unemployment situation more acute.— 

xtracts. 
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Pro 


R. Van Metre 
President, Wyoming Tie 3 Timber Co. 
SPEAK only for my own company, but the condition 
I is typical throughout the tie industry on large cpera- 
tions. 

There is a pronounced scarcity of men capable of doing 
this class of work. It is hard, though well paid. It is a 
skilled craft, though one that can be learned in a short 
period by a strong man. 

Generally speaking, this class of labor is drawn from 
Sweden, and new men coming in follow the work for an 
average of three years; then having acquired a “stake” 
they take up land and go into farming in the West. This 
makes it necessary to recruit new men to the extent of 
one-third of your crew each year. Native Americans do 
not go into this work, and while the present immigration 
quota is unfilled as regards Sweden, conditions there are 
such as to hold them at home. Austrians from the 
mountainous timber sections would be desirable men from 
our standpoint, and my information is that many are 
anxious to come, but for the present restrictions, and the 
unfortunate monetary conditions existing in that country, 
that precludes the possibility of a laborer acquiring sufh- 
cient money to make the trip. 

For those reasons, it would be helpful to the situation 
in our industry, if provision were made in accordance with 
the second amendment of Senate bill 4303, so that an 
employer could recruit desirable men, and by agreement 
finance their transportation and bring them to his own 
works. The risk of loss of such men brought over, to other 
employers, is one that must be carried by the employer.— 
Extracts from Hearings before U. S. Senate Committee on 


Immigration S. 4303, Feb. 20, 1923. 


A. E. McClintock 
Commissioner, National Founder's Association 
UR industry is the basic industry in the production 
O of machinery, builders’ hardware, plumbers’ goods, 
house-heating apparatus, and kindred lines. Our 
industry is a rough industry. We require men of 
strong backs, who will carry on the work of hewing wood 
and carrying water, so to speak. Our men in the foundry 
industry represent about 25 per cent skilled molders, who 
are what we call the producers, and 75 per cent unskilled 
or semiskilled, who carry on supplementary operations. 

The foundry business is not an attractive business. 
Other branches of the metal working plants will first fill 
their entire quotas of unskilled labor before the foundry 
itself, due to the fact that the work is heavy, dirty, and 
it is unattractive, and the American-born are reluctant 
to accept that work. It is a necessary work, but neverthe- 
it is a condition of the industry which we can not 
change. 

I would explain further that this is the flood tide of the 
employment, or the flood tide of labor supply in the 
foundry industry, at a time when railroad work, road 
building, building construction, and other outdoor indus- 
tries are at a low ebb; that during the winter months is our 
flood tide of labor supply. As soon as the outdoor work 
begins the first men to get out are those in the foundries. 
They go back to road work or outside construction work. 

We are now operating at about 65 per cent of our 
tonnage capacity, and with our present supply of labor it 
is not going to possible to increase that tonnage, 


regardless of the condition of business. We are not going 
to exceed that. I am expressing that as an opinion, but 
I believe it is borne out by practical men in the business. 
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Con 
K. H. Condit 
Editor, The American Machinist 

: HE rising tide of industrial prosperity has brought in 
I with it the inevitable demand for more labor. Un- 
employment, a serious problem twelve months ago, 
has practically ceased to exist, and in its place has come a 
definite labor shortage, constantly growing for the country 
as a whole. Where are we going to get the labor ‘0 keep 

our industries moving forward ? 

We must look not only for the answer to the pressing prob- 
lem of the immediate present, but must decide how we are 
going to answer it for the next fifty cr one hundred years. 

The first vital fact that we get is that the birth-rate in the 
United States is not suffiaently high to produce workers fast 
enougi to supply the gro~ving demand of American indus- 
tries. As there is small lixelihood that the birth-rate will 
increase, but two alternatives present themselves. Either 
we must open our doors to workers from other lands, in 
other words, stimulate immigration, or we must find some 
means of increasing the individual output of every available 
worker here, : 

The effect of the new law in limiting the total number of 
immigrants is illustrated by the fact that during the fiscal 
year of 1920, 805,228 immigrants arrived, while 247,718 
emigrants departed, leaving a net increase of population by 
immigration of 557,510. "uring the first fiscal year of the 
law’s operation, the year «ding June 30, 1922, 309,556 im- 
migrants came in wh: 198,712 emigrant: left, making a 
net increase of population by immigration of only 110,844. 
It will be seen that the gain was less than one-fifth that of 
the preceding year. 

Analysis of the immigrants and emigrants by profession or 
occupation shows that under the 3 per cent law, there has 
been a net gain in professional and skilled labor classes and a 
large net loss in the common labor class. In other words, 
instead of gaining common laborers through immigration, we 
are losing. 

For the present, the manufacturer has no recourse but to 
turn to increasing the individual output of the men avail- 
able. This factor divides itself into two parts, better man- 
agement and better equipment. While better management 
may help ease the present situation, it can not go the whole 
way, and more and better machinery must be relied upon to 
do the rest. 

It will probably be quite a while before we get our ideal 
immigration bill. Until that time comes we shall have a 
condition rather than a theory to face and must work out our 
own salvation. It will be noted that there is a net loss of 
Poles, Italians, Greeks and Bulgarians, the nationalities 
which supply our rough labor. On the other hand, there is 
a net gain of English, French, German, Scotch and Scandi- 
navians, people who are not willing to do “bull” work, but 
who have the intelligence to operate machinery of consider- 
able complication, 

The people from northwestern Europe came over during 
the last few months of 1922 at almost double the rate at 
which they came during the same period in 1921. 

Here, then, is the situation: The industries of the United 
States are certain to be faced with a shortage in the supply 
of common labor. On the other hand, there promises to be 
an adequate supply of workers who go into the skilled and . 
semi-skilled crafts. It is obvious that if this country is to 
continue to expand industrially, means must be found for 
doing by machinery the work done in the past by unskilled 
labor. The men to operate the machines are at hand and 
the capital to purchase them will be found when it is needed. 
It remains for the designers to conceive and the builders to 

construct the machinery to do the work of industry. 
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Is Restriction a Labor Handicap to Industry? 


Pro 


National Association of Manufacturers 
Report of Committee on Immigration 
CAREFUL and elaborate report was presented to 
A and indorsed by our last convention, but we are now 
confronted with a situation which we believe requires 
in the public interest an immediate practical remedy. 
Your committee believes that the essential issue presented 
by the immigration problem is how to satisfy the economic 
demand for an enlarged labor supply without imperiling 
the quality of our citizenship. This, in turn, resolves 
itself into two questions: First, the substitution for our 
present immigration policy of a constructive proposal for 
selective immigration. The second is this: Assuming what 
we believe is now easily demonstrated, a serious continuing 
shortage in the flow of immigrant labor for agriculture 
and industry upon which our economic life has constantly 
relied, how can that situation be immediately remedied 
while protecting the national interest against the admission 
of undesirable aliens? 

Now, during all our great material development, the 
industries and agriculture have relied upon immigration 
to supplement the labor supply. On the other hand, for 
many years it has been soleentel for either individuals 
or even the state to induce immigration or to make 
prospective labor contracts with aliens before their arrival 
in the United States. We have, therefore, had to rely 
upon the spontaneity of immigration. 

A further important fact is that during recent years, 
especially since the war, the movement of alien labor 
from the United States has been greater than its movement 
into the United States. 

Unless rough labor is to be had in the basic industries, 
many skilled workers cannot be utilized. Already many 
departments in typical industrial establishments are not 
operating because it is impossible to secure common labor 
to perform necessary preliminary operations. To agri- 
culture, as well as industry, the present condition if 
unrelieved will ah necessary railroad extension and 
repairs and further threaten the efficiency of our already 
impaired transportation service. If the needs of industry 
are met at the expense cf the farms it imperils our food 
supply and intensifies our already serious agriculrutal 
situation. 

Your committee believes that the Congress can and 
should relieve the existing situation by immediately 
amending the 3 per cent restriction act to provide: 

1. That in fixing the quota of each nationality of 
otherwise admissible aliens under the present law, due 
regard should be given to ascertained annual emigration 
of such nationality. 

Thus, the Italian quota under the law last year was 
42,000. Substantially 40,00 Italian immigrants entered 
the United States—53,000 emigrated. Thus, while the 
Italian quota was apparently satisfied, there was a large 
actual deficit. In other words, Congress ought to fix the 
quota in terms of net immigration. 

2. The Secretary of Labor ought to be authorized, upon 
the presentation to him of staisfactory evidence of a 
continuing shortage of labor of a particular class or type, 
to admit otherwise admissible aliens in excess of the quota 
until in his judgement such condition is improved. 

is provision would permit no change in the standards 
of admission, would leave the key of the immigrant gate 
in the hands of the Secretary of Libes 


Con 
Richard H. Edmonds 


Editor, “Manufacturers Record” 

GREATLY regret to note that the National Associa- 
I tion of Manufacturers has put itself on record as in 

favor of increased immigration, when increased im- 
migration would necessarily mean the incoming of people 
not from northern Europe but from southern Europe, 
where the breeding of the races through the centuries has 
created an entirely different class of people than those who 
made America what it is. Infinitely better, I think, would 
it be to make less material progress than to sap the real 
life of this country by the further influx of foreigners 
until we have learned to assimilate and Americanize those 
who are here. 

We recently published the figures showing that 69 per 
cent of the entire population of Rhode Island, for instance, 
is of foreign stock. Massachusetts has 66 per cent. The 
average for all of New England is 60 per cent of foreign 
stock. The cotton-mill towns of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island are almost wholly foreign. Boston is a foreign city. 

If we make material progress on the surface by an in- 
crease in factories at the expense of our national life, the 
material progress will be apparent and not real. No 
sensible man any longer believes that this country can be 
the “melting pot” to assimilate races and breeds of people 
entirely dissimilar to the original stock which made 
America what it is. The foreign element which has been 
crowding here for the last 20 years is alien in thought, in 
spirit, and in morals to the element which has made 
America, and which must save America if it is to be saved. 
Think of the city of New York with a population of 5,- 
600,000 having 4,200,000 of foreign stock. The census 
classes foreign stock as those born abroad or born of 
foreign parentage. The city of New York has 1,900,000 
born abroad, or two and a half times the total population 
of the city of Baltimore. Its foreign stock of 4,200,000 is 
nearly three times the population of Maryland. 

A scarcity of labor is not wholly an evil. We are already 
roducing more than our railroads can handle, and many 
aborers are only partly employed or employed a part of 

each day because factories and coal mines cannot run to 
full capacity. Why attempt to intensify this situation 
until we have fully employed, on full time and at 
wages, all the population of the country? Why attempt to 
increase our population by poisoning to a still greater 
extent than we have done the lifeblood of the country? 

It is argued by those who favor throwing open our doors 
to more immigrants that many foreigners have left our 
shores. It is true that many have left. Many of them will 
want to come back here as soon as they see the situation in 
Europe. But the foreigners who want to come to this 
country are very largely those who would leave “their 
country for their country’s good.” We may rest assured 
that no European government is willing to see the better 
class of its people migrate to America, but every European 

overnment is eager to unload on us the anarchistic, the 
iseased morally and physically, and the incompetents. 

European steamship lines, which for many years have 
rea a large part of their profits from the immigration 
business, amounting in some years to an income of prob- 
ably $50,000,000 or more, are, of course, eager to see a 
revival of this business. They would like to flood Europe, 
as they did in former years, with propaganda in favor of 
moving to America. 


(Continued on page 323) 
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Pro 
James A. Emery 


General Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers 
HE position of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is not one, as has been suggested and some- 
times represented, of approval of unrestricted immi- 

gration. On the contrary, they are strongly opposed to 
unrestricted immigration and for a constructive policy of 
selective immigration. 

We feel that we are really in the experimental stage in 
the discussion of our immigration problem, and that we 
are now dealing with what is, after all, an elaborate 
experiment in the restriction of otherwise admissable 
aliens. We call attention to the effect of applying an 
inflexible restriction act to a changing economic condition. 

The suggested changes in the law we think are necessary 
to meet the business situation, the needs of the manu- 
facturers in the coming year, are just these two: (1) That 
if immigration, in view of the continuing reliance of the 

ast and the present upon it as supplementing the native 
abor supply, is to be based upon the 3 per cent basis, we 
urge that it be placed upon a 3 per cent net basis, with 
due consideration given to the immigration as it is canceled 
by the emigration from the United States. 

(2) In view of the fact of the labor shortage and the 
effect it would have as an economic consequence, while 
we do not suggest an abandomnent of restriction, yet we 
do suggest that the present inflexible act might be modified 
by an administrative provision which would permit the 
Secretary of Labor on a demonstration of continuing 
shortage of a particular type or class of labor to permit 
contracting with and admission of such labor as would 
meet the situation. 

The act as it now stands is a 3 per cent inflexible act. 
It is not capable of modification, no matter what economic 
conditions may develop in the United States. 

Now, if the rough labor supply is not available, then 
it means a backing up in every industry, not only within 
the industry itself, but a backing up of every industry 
that is in its turn dependent upon that industry for 
finished materials and supplies. And I want to show by 
testimony, first, the importance of rough labor in the 
industries of the United States in order to meet the needs 
of the American people, and the fact that if these indus- 
tries do not get a supply of that labor which they rely 
upon from immigration, since the native American labor 
supply cannot be relied upon to produce a sufficient num- 
ber for such tasks, that supply being very limited, then it 
means that the iron industry, the steel industry, the 
transportation industry, and the building industry are 
incapable of performing their functions, and the economic 
consequences show themselves immediately in their inca- 
pacity to employ skilled labor on the one hand, and to 
perform these tasks in interrelationship with each other 
upon the other hand. 

Our proposal is that within the limitations fixed by 
the committee, that with regard to the 3 per cent act, 
upon the demonstration of, not a temporary shortage, 
but a continuing shortage of a particular type or class of 
labor, that the principle which is now applied in the act 
of 1917 to skilled labor would be applied to other kinds of 
labor, for the reason that the term “skilled labor” is an 
impossible one to define as a matter of law today, and 
that consequently if you confine it to craftsmen or those 
ordinarily denominated “skilled laborers” you do not meet 
the economic conditions that actually arise. We do not 
assert that we will have throughout the United States, or 


Con 


The Immigration Restriction League, New York 
Francis H. Kinnicutt 

HE statement has been made that there is a shortage 

of manual labor and that the shortage is intended to 

be filled by an increase in immigration. It is also 
contended that this manual labor at the present time if 
it is to be greatly increased must come from southern and 
eastern Europe. I refer to the report of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor of February 9, 1923, as a matter of rebuttal 
to the general statement that there is a great shortage 
of manual labor in the United States, which I gravely 
doubt. I think M:. Emery admitted this morning that 
he did not contend there was any general shortage of labor 
throughout the country. We know that psa were 
6,000,000 men out of employment a year ago, and the 
barometer was at about 1,700,000 last ta. 

While the league believes that the present 3 per cent 
quota law has rendered tremendous service to the country 
in the short period of its existence by greatly reducing the 
flood of unassimilable immigration, it believes that there 
is immediate need of further restriction. 

The evidence is abundant to show that the bulk of the 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe in recent 
years and at the present time is detrimental to the United 
States, (1) because it is largely of a very low degree of 
intelligence; (2) because it is composed of races that either 
do not assimilate readily or assimilate so as to lower the 
average of the native-born stock; (3) because it consists 
largely of elements that do not supply the kind of labor 
that is needed by the industries of the country, but 
consists of dependent classes and persons who are the 
economic jetsam of countries where labor of good quality 
is already fully employed. 

It will be noted that the “laborers” constituted only 
a little over 40 per cent of the total immigration last year. 
For every common laborer who comes over under present 
conditions, nine other people come along, too. Most of the 
other labor is of kinds which are not needed in this country 
at the present time, or which could easily be obtained 
from surpluses which exist in various sections of the 
country. 

A large proportion of this immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe comes from southern Italy, Poland, 
and Russia. The immigration from the last two countries 
consists largely of the Hebrew elements of the population. 
As to these latter elements, from figures showing immi- 
gration by races and peoples in the last fiscal year, it 
appears that the Hebrew immigration was slightly over 
50,000. The total number of Hebrews in New York City 
is estimated by Jewish organizations to be one and three- 

uarter millions or nearly one-third of the total population. 

etween 1900 and 1915 the Hebrew immigration exceeded 

1,155,000 and was larger than that from any other race of 

pease except the Italians, and in many years exceeded 
> 

It is a curious fact that apparently nearly one-half of 
the total Hebrew immigration has remained in New York 
City. A large portion of this immigration is engaged in 
the garment-making industry and, unfortunately, some of 
their labor unions are among the most radical in the whole 
country. Partly owing to the large quantity of this 
immigration and its great concentration at a few points, 
it presents serious problems with respect to assimilation, 
while from an industrial point of view it does not supply 
the kind of labor that is in demand. 

As to the other largest element of immigration from 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Should U. S. Adopt More Liberal Immigration Policy? 


Pro 
National Liberal Immigration League 
New York City 


HE drastic laws against immigration which have been 
I enacted since 1917, particularly the 3 per cent law, 
have had regrettable results. 


In framing its immigration policy Congress of late seems 
to have taken the noisy voice of the restrictionists for the 
will of the people. But the Nation is adverse to this policy ; 
the Nation needs and wants a liberalized immigration policy. 


It is earnestly hoped that Congress will empower the Secre- 
tary of Labor to lift the bars whenever there is an honest de- 
mand for certain kinds of labor, so as to supply the need felt 
keenly throughout the country. We must repeal the literacy 
test and put aside the thought of imposing any other artificial 
tests aimed at raising the required standard of intellectual 
performance—as if we could ever erect a sieve through which 
only the equivalent of an educated and enlightened native 
could pass. The crying need is not for voters but for 
workers, 


The adequacy of the law of 1907 to give us only the right 
kind of human raw material is strikingly demonstrated by 
the fact that the brightest school children are the native boys 
and girls of illiterate, foreign-born parents. Of the native 
population of all ages, the natives of illiterate foreign par- 
entage show the smallest proportion of illiterates. So is it 
with regard to another important characteristic—respect for 
self and for American institutions. Criminality statistics 
show that natives of humble foreign-born parentage do not 
furnish a greater proportion of lawbreakers than do natives 
whose parents were native-born American citizens. 


It is certain that at the moment of landing, Nordic immi- 
grants are vastly superior to those from southeastern Europe. 
We must not allow ourselves to be swayed by personal likes 
and dislikes when considering the good of our country. We 
want laborers—healthy, clean, sane, and honest laborers, 
whose children will be useful citizens. 


Our body politic can not be injured and in the long run 
can be greatly bettered by the constant influx of large num- 
bers of unskilled laborers, who take hold of picks and shovels 
as soon as they settle anywhere. But when it comes to grant- 
ing American citizenship, as this league has declared for the 
past sixteen years, rigorous tests may and should be applied. 
For this high privilege, educational, economic, mental, and 
character requirements can hardly be made too severe. We 
must not allow our Nation to deteriorate. 


Immigrants should be admitted liberally but always con- 
ditionally—with the provision for a probationary period of 
five years, during which those who make themselves undesir- 
able should be liable to summary deportation. Under the 
present law, many undesirables have already been deported, 
and others can be deported without the proposed registration 
of alien residents. This idea of registration is naturally dis- 
tasteful to freedom-loving Americans, who can not but view 
it as an unnecessary humiliation of all aliens, the desirable as 
well as the undesirable, 


The league requests that the literacy test be repealed, that 
the 3 per cent law be modified, that provision be made for 
the prompt and uncomplicated deportation of criminal aliens, 
and that the requirements for citizenship be made stricter.— 
Extracts from letter January 8, 1923. 


Con 


Report on Immigration 


Made by the late Lillian Russell Moore, to the Secretary of 
Labor, March 28, 1922 


BEG leave to submit the following report of my observa- 
I tions on immigration, as commissioned by you, during a 
visit to European countries: 

Immigration, in my opinion, is the gravest question today 
confronting the American people, and the most serious prob- 
lem demanding solution by the American Government. 

The time was when our shores were a haven for the 
politically and religiously oppressed, and when our gates 
opened the way to opportunity for the ambitious and aspir- 
ing of other lands. ‘Time was, too, when our Nation, in its 
period of construction and reconstruction, needed the brawn 
of the sturdy European to extend civilization into unculti- 
vated and undeveloped territory. 

Today, European conditions are such that a haven of 
refuge is not required. There is no longer political oppres- 
sion abroad. Men are not being driven from their homes 
for disputing the divine right of kings to rule. The war has 
restored human rights to the peoples of Europe, and the new 
conditions permit to all free expression of thought and peace- 
ful possession of property. ‘There may be suffering, there is 
depression; but there is freedom, and none need seek 
sanctuary here. 

Nor does America need labor to aid in the development of 
its resources. That stage has long passed, and it is a fact 
that the immigration of recent years has been from that class 
of people which arrests, rather than aids, the development of 
any nation. When I declare that most of those now seeking 
to come here have not any of the inspiration or the necessity 
of the early settlers from abroad, I am stating facts that im- 
press everybody who makes any study of European condi- 
tions. 

In this immigration problem, then, there is only one thing 
that demands serious attention, and that is: What is best for 
America? 

We must be just before we are generous. 

We must think of the future as well as of the present. 

It would be a wonderful thing if all immigration could 
take a rest for a few years, for the adjustment and recon- 
struction of its principles and regulations. 

If Congressman should go abroad they could see the facts 
as I saw them. One particular fact is that no good immi- 
gration is turning our way. The good inhabitants of every 
foreign country are needed there, and can possibly be happier 
and more contented there than in America. 

Reconstruction is being elaborately carried on in France, 
and every able-bodied man is not only needed, but his pros- 
pects are made so alluring that he has no inclination to emi- 
grate. Only those who are useless to France and would be 
a burden to America show any tendency to depart. Italy 
needs men fo till the soil, to grow food, and to keep her own 
country prosperous. It is to the interest of France and Italy 
to keep the best of their sons at home—if not forever, at least 
for a long time to come. 

It is fortunate for the United States that Congress en- 
acted the 3 per cent quota law. It is doing much good. 
With some of the additions I have suggested, it would be 
quite efficient. Its chief weakness is the lack of power held 
by our consuls abroad. 

Our America has passed the transition stage. It is today 
a world power. If we don’t keep up the bars, and make 
them higher and stronger, there will no longer be an America 
for Americans.—Extracts. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Pro 


The National Crushed Stone Association 
Resolutions Adopted in Chicago, January 7, 1923 


HEREAS the members of this association have, dur- 

V V ing the year 1922, found it impossible to obtain a 

sufficient amount of common labor to properly con- 

duct their business, and operate their plants notwithstanding 
the offer of extraordinary inducements and wages. 

Whereas this condition seriously curtailed their output 
and added greatly to the cost of production, and seriously 
jeopardizes their future business. 

Whereas this condition has affected not only the crushed 
stone industry, but has denuded the farms of labor, has 
seriously crippled, and in some cases caused to be abandoned, 
the important road building programs of many states, and 
has seriously retarded and affected factory production and 
building construction of all kinds throughout the United 
States, and is the principal factor in the high cost of all com- 
modities. 

Whereas, because of the natural shrinkage in the amount 
of common labor, this condition becomes more acute daily. 

Whereas it is admitted that the only possible remedy for 
this condition is immigration of labor from Europe. 

Whereas mindful of the serious and critical condition of 
the railroads and pulic carriers and of the possibility of their 
merging into one or more great systems or being operated by 
the Government, and aware of the suggestions being freely 
made as to the curtailing of ail roadbuilding and construction 
work in general in the hope of relieving the present con- 
gested freight conditions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association considers the acute short- 
age of common labor and the railroad situation the most im- 
portant matters before the American people at this time; 
conditions that seriously menace the prosperity of the entire 
population, the big obstacle in the way of 100 per cent pros- 
perity ; and further be it 

Resolved, That while this association does not advocate 
unrestricted and unlimited immigration, it respectfully urges 
upon the President and Congress of the United States the 
urgent necessity at this time of so wisely modifying and 
amending the present immigration law, that a sufficient 
amount of common labor may come from Europe to properly 
man the farms and industries of this country, and further 
urges that immediate action be taken in the matter, so that 
the beneficial results shall be obtained during the year 1923. 
—Extracts. 


Hon. Frederick A. Wallis 
Former Immigration Commissioner of New York 


MMIGRATION can be regulated by legislation or 
diplomacy, or by both, but the immigrant cannot be 
standardized. He is a human being and must be 

treated as such. Every day is judgment day for many 
people at Ellis Island. Families are cut in twain, husband 
and wife separated, children torn from their parents and 
mothers taken from their children. One is taken and the 
other left, right down the line. It is all wrong and for the 
nation’s honor it should be stopped forthwith. 

Our problem today is not the number of people who are 
knocking at the gateway, but the kind of people who are 
knocking. To merely reduce the number is no cure for the 
ill. What we need in immigration is to go to the other 
side and pick the people, morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally, whom we believe would be entitled to citizenship in 
this country, and if the foreign nations are not willing for 
that, then let the whole bunch stay at home. 


Con 


American Legion 


Resolutions Adopted at the Fourth National Convention of 
the Legion, New Orleans, October, 1922 


ESOLVED, That this convention urge the enact- 
ment, without delay, of laws and the negotiation of 
treaties if required, for the permanent exclusion as 

immigrants or permanent residents of the United States of 
all persons ineligible under the laws thereof to citizénship. 

hereas the continued admission of undesirable 
immigrants into the United States under the operation of 
our present laws, taken in connection with the vast 
number of nonnaturalized and nonassimilated persons 
heretofore admitted through lax laws and lax administra- 
tion of our immigration laws, constitutes a vital and nea 
ing menace to American institutions and American ideals; 
and 

Whereas if this menace is not checked it will eventually 
undermine and destroy respect for law, orderly govern- 
ment, every patriotic impulse, and the loyal character of 
American citizenship, as well as disorganize our industrial 
and economic structure, and ought, therefore, to be the 
concern of every true American: Be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly and respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to wholly suspend and 
forbid all immigration for such period of time as will enable 
the formulation of a definite and constructive plan for the 
protection of our people and our nation from this danger- 
ous influx, and be it further resolved: 

That among other salutary regulations preference 
should be given by law under restricted immigration to the 
immediate families of those who have served honorably in 
the armed forces of the United States, and secondly, to the 
immediate families of persons resident in the United States, 
its territories and possessions, who are citizens thereof; and 

That for the purpose of furthering the control of this 
danger at its source, immigration commissioners should be 
authorized to be attached to American embassies and 
legations throughout the world; and 

That Congress be urged to permanently deny admission 
hereafter, as immigrants or permanent residents, to all 
aliens who are ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the 
United States; and 

That it is the sense of this convention that Congress 
should take further steps toward the proper distribution of 
immigrants in the United States.— Extracts. 


(E. V. Wilcox—cont’d from page 305) 


These veterans were coming back day after day, looking 
for employment without finding it. I couldn’t see any 
argument in that situation in favor of letting in more 
millions of aliens. 

The farmer gets little help from immigrants. Almost 
none of the great flock of orientals in California work for 
American farmers. They rent farms of specualtors, 2d 
work for themsleves. In fact, there are more white men 
working for Japanese farmers than Japanese working for 
American farmers. In Massachusetts, with 700,000 
foreign-born wage earners, there are only 160 of them in 
orchard work, while over 700 are policemen. Of all foreign 
born gainfully employed in the United States only 12 per 
cent are in agriculture, and those mostly for themselves. 
In this as in many other respects the American farmer must 
practice self-reliance. Farmers don’t have to come to us 
to find a job. Thev are wanted in their own countries.— 
Extracts. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Shall U. S. Adopt Policy of Selecting Immigrants Abroad P 


Pro 
Nicholas Murray Butler 


President, Columbia University 


CONOMIC, social, and political conditions have be- 
come such throughout the world that it is no longer 
wise, or, indeed, practicable, for the American Gov- 

ernment to permit the unrestricted immigration which for 
many years was established American policy. 

My own preference is for selective immigration. I would 
have treaties entered into between the United States and 
other countries that would insure the cooperation of our 
government with other governments in selecting on grounds 
of physical, mental, and moral fitness those who should be 
permitted freely to enter the United States with a view to 
permanent residence, 

The present law is absurd in theory and cruel in practice. 
If we already have 1,000,000 immigrants from an undesir- 
able source, we may admit under the law 30,000 more from 
that same undesirable source, whereas if we have a thousand 
immigrants from a highly desirable source we may admit only 
30 more from that same desirable source. The whole theory 
and practice of the present immigration law affronts com- 
mon sense and is against the interests of the people of the 
United States. Moreover, in any intelligent immigration 
act bona fide travelers and students of all classes would, of 
course, be excepted from its restrictive provisions. We do 
not yet, I suppose, wish to become like Tibet and prevent any 
traveler from reaching our sacred shrine. One of the great- 
est services we can render the world is tu offer education to 
the future leaders of opinion in other lands. To all such 
our schools, colleges, and technical institutions should be 
open on the most generous terms. And not only should no 
obstacle be placed in the way of their coming but they should 
be eagerly invited to come. 

If the present narrow and unreasonable immigration policy 
be continued, the United States will in less than a generation 
face an economic crisis of the greatest magnitude. Our 
agriculture, our wage workers, our industries, and our sys- 
tem of transportation would all be embarrassed to the point 
of disaster through inability to find sufficient willing workers 
to take the places of those who will of necessity disappear 
during the next few years.—Letter of Dec. 4, 1922, to the 
Editor of Hungarian Tribune. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York 


Report adopted at the regular monthly meeting held 
December 7, 1922. 


HE Chamber believes in the principle of selective 
immigration. It is aware of the debt which we owe 
to the immigrant in laying the foundation of our 
national greatness, and fully conscious of the industrial needs 
of the present day; nevertheless, the Chamber is on record 
to the effect that the national interest will no longer tolerate 
unregulated immigration comparable to that which developed 
prior to the outbreak of the European war. That cataclysm 
demolished the myth of the melting pot. We now know that 
within our borders are colonies of foreign people who even 
to the second generation think and act as of an age and 
nation other than their own. 
The proper place to examine a prospective immigrant is 
abroad. Advance notice of intention to settle permanently 
within our borders is a reasonable and proper requirement, 


(Continued on page 319) 


Con 
Hon. John C. Box 


U. S. Representative, Democrat, Texas 


HAVE been surprised to hear intelligent business men 
] criticize their government for not having adopted a 

proposition which, according to easy words of the critics, 
would be so “humane,” “scientific,” “simple,” “practicable,” 
and “easy” that any legislator could provide for it. Such 
trivial questions as whether it could be done at all, or whether 
it would work if foreign governments would permit it, are 
passed over as of no importance. 

To disregard the steadfast refusal of foreign governments 
to give us permission to build, acquire, or maintain stations 
within their borders is manifestly imposs:ble, unless we en- 
force our desire with the Army or Navy, or by retaliatory 
measures, which would violate our treaties with many coun- 
tries and embroil us seriously and widely. 

The scope of the activities of consuls, ministers, and am- 
bassadors is fixed or limited by usage and agreement and can 
be extended only by such consent. The selection of would- 
be immigrants is not one of the usual functions performed 
by consuls or diplomatic representatives. The treaties un- 
der which such representatives are maintained do not au- 
thorize the establishment or maintenance of immigration sta- 
tions of any kind, nor the performance of any of their func- 
tions, on foreign soil, neither does diplomatic usage sanction 
it. These officers and the performance of these functions 
within the territory of a foreign sovereignty is not possible 
unless such countries would give their consent. 

The motive which prompts them to consent to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of consulates and embassies is 
mutual commercial and diplomatic interest. But this 
mutuality of interest does not exist as to immigration. Japan, 
China, England, Spain, Italy, Poland, and other Old World 
countries usually want a place to which they can send their 
surplus or undesirable population. Our immigration laws 
are designed to prevent their unloading this surplus and 
burdensome population on us. We want to prevent the very 
thing they want todo. Instead of mutuality of interest there 
is conflict. Generally speaking, they will not go beyond the 
limits of diplomatic usage to agree with us upon our estab- 
lishment upon their soil of agencies by which we can accom- 
plish that which it is their desire to prevent. This is not 
merely natural and logical; it is actual. 

Many of the immigrants who reach foreign seaports on 
their way to the United States have already left their homes 
and come great distances into other countries on their way 
to the United States. If these seaport countries should let 
us do our selecting and rejecting within their borders, they 
would have those rejected as undesirable thrown on the 
nations at whose ports they sought to embark. This is 
another substantial reason for their objecting to our sifting 
out the refuse and dumping it on them. Some countries 
have complained that they do not like to have such people as 
are coming to America even pass through the midst of their 
people. Would the United States want Canada or Mexico 
or Europe to select immigrants from other countries within 
our country and leave the refuse here? 

Note the requirement that our regulations must be made 
the subject of a specific agreement with Italy beforehand. 
This makes it plain that any effort to bargain with foreign 
powers about foreign inspection and selection, if inaugurated, 
would at once place them in a position to claim a voice in the 
making of our immigration regulations. That is the very 

(Continued on page 323) 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Pro 
Edwin Godman 


HERE is one important proposal which is looked to 
as a possible solution of this question of immigration 
restriction namely, examination abroad. It is the 

belief of Chairman Johnson that such an enactment would 
involve treaty changes, and that these changes could not be 
made without according to other sovereignties some deter- 
mination and control over our immigration, and he assures 
us “control over immigration should not, must not, be de- 
pendent even in the slightest degree upon the wish or desire 
of another country.” And yet there can be no true solution 
of our immigration question which does not provide for the 
mutual interests of the nations concerned. This suggestion 
that America might solve the coming labor shortage or, for 
that matter, an over-supply in its labor market, by some 
agreement with other Powers is really the most fruitful sug- 
gestion before the country. 

This solution would include: (1) Negotiation of treaties 
with emigration countries, or the revision of our trade and 
commerce treaties to cover the transportation and employ- 
ment of emigrants. (2) The division of all immigration 
into at least three classes (a) permanent settlers, (b) tran- 
sients, and (c) travelers for business and pleasure. A study 
of the reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration 
fo: years back shows that hundreds of thousands classified as 
arriving to make this country their permanent residence de- 
parted as soon as they had succeeded or failed in America. 
(3) Class (a) by definition comes with the intention and 
ability to remain permanently and make this country their 
home. In a large number of instances, even if not in most, 


this results in the migration of families, hence the introduc- 
tion into the country of fully as many consumers as producers, 


and consequently little or no hurt to our labor market. Im- 
migration of this kind might be limited in any way regarded 
as mutually desirable. Class (b), made up of transients 
who frankly come here to earn money and return, who often 
upset our labor market, would be required to enter under 
special agreements covering specific work, localities, wages, 
conditions, periods of residence, and protection. 

Such agreements are already operative between European 
countries, and alien workers who come under them are in a 
better position, both from a legal and an economic standpoint, 
than the unskilled alien workmen of the United States. 

In the European emigrant treaties even workmen’s com- 
pensation and insurance are sometimes added, and provision 
made that the alien worker’s wages and working conditions 
shall be on a par with those of native workers. Agreements 
of this kind are much better safeguards of the labor market 
than our present uncontrolled situation, where it is purely 
accidental how many miners, textile workers, or common 
laborers shall enter the country’s labor market. Periods of 
industrial depression and unemployment could be relieved 
at once under special clauses in these treaties by which alien 
workers would be removed from the over-stocked market. 
On the other hand, periods of prosperity and shortage of 
labor could be met, after the submission of evidence of labor 
shortage, by the admission of men already familiar with the 
labor required rather than of a miscellaneous crowd of aliens 
without special training or knowledge of where they will fit 
into the American industrial scheme. 

The proposals which have been made since the spring of 
1921 are chiefly “emergency legislation,” and do not recog- 
nize that the migration movement of a country should have 
a definite relation to the unemployment index. To admit 
this fundamental principle and follow its dictates by mutual 
agreements with other countries seems to be the next move 
in dealing both with labor surplus and labor shortage — 
Extracts from The Nation, May 23, 1923. 


Con 
Robert De C. Ward 


Harvard University 

HERE seem to be so many and such obvious ad- 

vantages, both to the prospective immigrant and to 

the United States, in having some sort of examina- 
tion overseas, that there is at present a widespread demand 
for such inspection. This is no new agitation. It has 
marked the history of immigration literature and debate for 
at least 35 years. Such foreign inspection would seem to be 
our only way of looking into the antecedents, habits, and 
character of our intending immigrants; of picking out those 
who by heredity and education are best fitted to become 
American citizens; of eliminating, at the source, all those 
who, under our general immigration law, are physically, 
mentally, morally or economically undesirable. Overseas 
inspection suggests itself as a humane method of stopping 
mest of the inadmissible aliens before they start on their 
voyage, and it should be welcomed by the steamship com- 
panies, for it would mean that few rejected aliens would 
have to be taken back at the companies’ expense. 

The plan recently most widely advocated is that the 
United States should establish an immigration office in each 
consulate to function in connection with the work of visé- 
ing passports, the immigration inspectors to certify as to an 
ery admissibility to this country before his passport is 
viséd. 

On its face this plan seems sensible, wise, and humane. It 
seems to offer a simple and practical solution of the immigra- 
tion problem. Yet there are so many objections to it, and 
so many obstacles in the way of its accomplishment, that for 
years all committees . § Congress which have considered it, 
as well as the Immigr:tion Commission of a decade or so 
ago, and leading authorities on immigration, have been forced 
to abandon it. A first objection to overseas inspection is 
that it would necessitate a very large increase in the number 
of immigration inspectors and medical officers, with the re- 
sulting heavy expense. If an undesirable alien is to be 
stopped before he leaves home and if the antecedents and 
character of our prospective immigrants are to be accurately 
ascertained, we must have our inspectors and doctors at all 
the thousands of places all over Europe and western Asia 
from which our immigrants come. For it is obvious that a 
United States immigration inspector at a consulate in Ham- 
burg, e. g., making an examination there of, say, a thousand 
Jews coming from all parts of Poland, would be no better 
able to determine their eligibility there than on their arrival 
at Ellis Island. Of course, those who might be declared in- 
admissible by the inspector at a European port, or at some 
inland city where we have a consulate, would be saved the 
voyage across the Atlantic, but complete information con- 
cerning any alien could only be obtained in his home town 
or hamlet. In the second place, overseas inspection would 
divide the responsibility between the officials abroad and 
those at our own ports, for there is no question that we must, 
under any and all conditions, always maintain our inspection 
service at our ports. In all doubtful cases, each inspector, 
the one abroad and the one here, would throw the responsi- 
bility upon the other. Thirdly, overseas inspection, supple- 
mented by home inspection, would work hardship on the 
aliens because it would never be certain that all with over- 
seas certificates would be allowed to land on a second exami- 
nation here. 


Lastly, whenever overseas inspection of prospective im- 
migrants has been seriously considered by Congress, certain 
foreign governments have objected to it on the ground that 
this country would thereby be assuming extra-territorial 


(Continued on page 323) 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Would Increased Immigration Benefit Business? 


Pro 
Judge Elbert H. Gary 


Chairman, United States Steel Corporation 
HAVE never entertained, nor do I now entertain, the 
I opinion that there should be no restriction in regard 
to immigration laws. On the contrary, I believe there 
should be restrictions. I do not think our immigration laws 
should permit immigration that could reasonably be con- 
strued as inimical to domestic labor of any kind, to our Gov- 

ernment or to the public welfare.—4 pril 23, 1923. 

At the last October meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, in my address as President, I used the follow- 
ing language: “Just at this time it is generally recognized 
there is a shortage of labor, although now and generally there 
are considerable numbers of idle men who do not ask for or 
desire steady work. For various reasons many workmen 
have returned to their homes in foreign countries. Business 
here was dull, and besides, these men on account of very 
large wage rates had accumulated money and believed them- 
selves to be independent. The shortage in labor, however, 
has come principally as the result of the percentage immigra- 
tion laws which have limited the number of workmen who 
would now come to this country if not prevented by the laws 
referred to. After some experience these laws are now be- 
lieved by large numbers to be unreasonable. Ostensibly, at 
least, they were aimed at the sudden and large increases in 
the foreigners who were locating here, many of them enter- 
taining views hostile to the ideas of our Government. These 
laws ought to be promptly changed. The restrictions upon 
immigration should be directed to the question of quality 
rather than numbers of foreigners coming to this country. 
Measures for limiting the number of immigrants to those 
who are clearly shown to be healthy, morally, politically and 
physically, ought to be clear, strict and enforceable; but the 
number allowed to come here should be equal to the necessi- 
ties of our industries. The administration of the law could 
be under the control of a competent and impartial govern- 
mental commission or department, to be managed for the 
benefit of the general public and not for the protection of any 
special class or the exploitation of any impractical or injurious 
theory. This is one of the most important questions now 
being debated throughout the United States.” 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Resolution Adopted at Eleventh Annual Meeting, May 11, 
1923 


ECAUSE of lack of flexibility the present three per cent 
B immigration law is not adaptable to changing condi- 

tions. In order to overcome this defect, and at the 
same time make a distinction between immigrants who can 
directly add to the national strength and those who cannot, 
the Chamber advocates that to the present three per cent 
quota there should be added a possible two per cent quota 
upon a selective basis. This would provide a flexibility that 
would care for proven economic needs up to a maximum of 
two per cent without affecting our social standards, and it is 
hoped would demonstrate the wisdom of ultimately placing 
the entire immigration upon a selective basis. In the opinion 
of the Chamber it is in the national interest that the prin- 
ciple of selection should be a controlling factor in any immi- 
gration legislation that may be passed by Congress. These 
proposals will tend to insure the maintenance of a strong, 
virile, and essentially homogenous people that will permit the 
United States to measure up to its economic, political, and 
social possibilities. 


Con 


Edward A. Filene 
New England Merchant 


HERE is a limit, even in a country like this, to the 
capacity for absorbing foreign peoples. That limit 
is being approached. 

The fact that we no longer have much fertile land left 
unoccupied, that, instead of pioneering farther afield, we 
must now turn our footsteps back to half or wholly aban- 
doned regions and begin intensively to develop resources that 
hitherto have seemed of small value, is apparent on every 
hand. No longer can we afford to waste any of the gifts 
that nature has bestowed upon our country. We need them 
all for our increased and increasing population and industries. 
We cannot spare either time or money adequately to take 
care of a large body of new immigrants. 

But those who will be debarred by a restricted immigra- 
tion policy from entering the United States will find that 
our republic can be more helpful to them and their coun- 
tries as a successful and prosperous concern than as the un- 
successful, distracted government and people we might easily 
become if we undertook to harbor millions of immigrants 
that we could not properly take care of. 

If the nations of Europe can freely send us their human 
surpluses they can, with more safety, go on with domestic 
and foreign policies that raise taxes unnecessarily high and 
make living conditions too difficult, while they ignore and 
evade basic and adequate solution of their problems. But if 
they cannot longer send away the population which, by pro- 
viding good government and educating their people, they 
could support at home, they are likely to be forced to initiate 
reforms which otherwise they might put off indefinitely. 
Even from the European standpoint, therefore, a policy of 
closely restricting immigration into this country would be 
helpful. Especially is this true since resulting betterments 
and prosperity here would serve as an object lesson that 
would lead to demands for improvements that their govern- 
ments could not long ignore. 

A policy of restricting immigration would put a premium 
on every child born into an American family and make it an 
asset to its parents. At present the economic conditions, due 
largely to the competition of immigrant laborers and their 
children, make American families, with their higher scale of 
living, unable to raise the normal number of children. Un- 
der restricted immigration, wages ar.d salaries would be- 
come much more valuable in what they would buy than they 
are now, because with a restricted labor force employers 
would learn to use labor to better advantage, through pro- 
viding more skillful management and more labor-saving 
machinery, by resorting to mass production, and through 
elimination of waste. Under these conditions parents would 
again be able to care for a normal family of children through 
the period of infancy and would have the added incentive of 
knowing that every son and daughter would be able when 
grown to get profitable employment at home or in industry. 

With unrestricted immigration, or indeed with anything 
but a restricted and minimum immigration, we shall have 
our educational problem intensified. Under the present sys- 
tem the money support does not suffice to pay the average 
teacher as much as a bricklayer or a hodcarrier earns. 

Under a thoroughly restricted immigration system, as em- 
ployes become available the employer will have to pay them 
high wages and can make a profit only if the quality and 
quantity of their production are satisfactory. We em- 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Would Increased Immigration Help the Farmer? 


Pro 
John R. Howard 


Former President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


ERTAIN agricultural localities, during the past fall, 
¢: experienced a touch of labor shortage and indications 

are that with the increased activities in industry and 
building there will be a more acute shortage during the com- 
ing year. This, however, should not alarm the farmer or 
the country at large, since our farm prices are always good 
in periods of labor shortage and bad during extended periods 
of unemployment. 

What the farmer needs is price. I do not mean price in 
dollars and cents so much as real price which consists in the 
exchange relationship of the farmer-produced commodity and 
his necessary consumptive needs. An increased immigration, 
providing there is a sufficient need for it, might assist in es- 
tablishing this price in two ways. The first would be 
through the increased domestic consumption due to the in- 
creased immigration. It is always better for the farmer 
that his product be consumed at home than abroad. Second, 
if an increased immigration should increase industrial pro- 
duction it would automatically cheapen the price of the things 
which the farmer must buy whether they be commodities or 
transportation, 

Some interests are discussing the letting down of immi- 
gration bars on the ground that it is demanded by the agri- 
cultural interests. Cheap labor is not what the farmer 
wants. He himself is a laborer and the number of those 
gainfully employed in agriculture indicates that approxi- 
mately one-half the farms of the country are manned by the 
farm family itself. To cheapen labor on the farm would 
be to cheapen the labor of these farmers and their families. 
The welfare of the country demands that this be not done 
because it would eventually lower the standards of citizen- 
ship on our farms. In a democracy like ours the will of the 
majority rules and the nation is infinitely safer with a well- 
to-do and contented agricultural husbandry than it would 
be were the manhood and womanhood on our farms lowered 
in its level through the introduction of cheaper labor from 
any source whatsoever. 

RESOLUTION 
Passed at the annual meeting of the American Farm Bu- 


reau Federation, held at Chicago, December 11-14, 922. 


We believe that there exists a continuing shortage of farm and indus- 
trial labor which gravely imperils efficient and economical agricultural 
production; that, in the national interest, the Congress ought im- 
mediately to authorize the Secretary of Labor, upon demonstration of 
such conditions, to admit otherwise admissable aliens in excess of existing 
quotas to such extent as is necessary to meet the established needs of 
agriculture and industry. In estimating quotas fixed by law, due con- 
sideration should be given to ascertained immigration. It is, further- 
more, essential that, so far as practical, provision should be made to 
determine the admissibility of aliens either where their passports are 
viséd or at the principal ports of embarkation. 


(James A. Emery—cont’d from page 309) 

that there is throughout the United States today a general 
labor skortage. There is in many of the typical industries 
of the United States a demonstrated shortage at the 
present time under conditions which are most favorable, 
and that this shortage, under the ordinary economic 
conditions which surround each industry, will become 
more aggravated as spring approaches and the outdoor 
occupations take their place, together with the immense 
demands of the agricultural industry.—Extracts from 
Hearings on S. 4303, Feb. 20, 1923. 


Con 
The National Grange 


Resolution passed in Portland, Oregon, November 16, 
1921, and reaffirmed at the annual (1922) meeting of the 
Grange in Wichita, Kansas. 


2 ESOLVED, That the Grange approves the principles 
R of the immigration restriction laws (3 per cent quota 
law) recently passed by Congress as emergency legis- 
lation and urges Congress to consider the principles which 
have been heretofore stated by the National Grange as con- 
trolling in this problem; namely, that legislation be provided 
so that immigration privileges shall be granted to persons 
who declare their intention of becoming American citizens, 
and deportation be made possible of all foreigners who do 
not carry out such declaration and who have not taken out 
naturalization papers after a limited stated period of resi- 
dence here and of all persons who seek to destroy the Ameri- 
can form of government.” 


Howard S. Russell 


President, Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation 


HE farmers of Massachusetts, at the recent meeting 

of the State Farm Bureau Federation, took a decided 

stand against letting down the bars to foreign immi- 
gration. They have little sympathy with the efforts now 
being made by some manufacturers and by various organiza- 
tions of foreign born to change the law so as to admit low- 
grade foreign labor whenever some particular industry may 
happen to be short handed. 

The resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That while not opposing improvement in the 
present immigration law looking to a change in the character 
of the persons admitted so as to include a larger percentage 
of manual workers without materially increasing the num- 
ber admitted, we are strongly opposed to all proposals which 
would bring about a general influx of aliens of traditions 
and race radically differing from American standards.” 


( The Immigration Restriction League—cont’d from page 309) 
southern and eastern Europe, the Italian immigration, 
this is largely composed of southern Italians. The recent 
Army tests show that among the foreign racial groups, 
separately examined, the intelligence of the Italian immi- 
gration which we have been petting in recent years, is of 
a very low grade, as is also that of the immigration from 
Poland and Russia.;—Extracts from Hearings on S. 4303, 
Feb. 20, 1923. 
RESOLUTION 

Adopted at a Meeting of the League, December 22, 1922 

Resolved, That the Immigration Restriction League 
favors the enactment by Congress of an amendment to 
the immigration laws effecting a reduction in the immi- 
gration from southern and eastern Europe, which in the 
last fiscal year constituted 61 per cent of the total immi- 
gration under the percentage-limit act of May /, 1921, 
and amounted in actual numbers to 150,775, as compared 
with 91,862 from northern and western Europe.: The 
league believes that the reduction referred to could best 
be accomplished by an amendment to the percentage-limit 
act providing that the qoutas should be based on an 
earlier census than that of 1910, preferably on the census 
of 1890 and by fixing the percentage so that the total 
immigration from Europe permitted per annum should 
not exceed the total permitted at present. 

tA Study of American Intelligence by Carl C. Brigham, 
ThePrinceton University Press. 
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THE CONGRESSIONA: DIGEST 


Immigration as Viewed by the Foreign Language Press 


Translations by Courtesy of the Foreign Language Information Service 


La Rivista CommerciaLce, New York, N. Y. 
Italian—Inde pendent 
MMEDIATELY after the war, the restrictive immi- 
| gration measures were tolerated as an experiment 
made necessary by the chaos of the times. But now 
that conditions have been readjusted, the continuation of 
this experiment is simply absurd. This country should 
seek an increase in its man-power and thus bring back an 
epoch of prosperity, instead of diminishing the forces of 
labor. The restrictive immigration law is injurious to the 
country’s interests and it should be revised. Specialized 
or skilled labor cannot exist without a sound foundation of 
unskilled labor. The present system of immigration should 
be replaced by a rational selective policy which would meet 
the needs of the country.—/Jan., 1923. 


I: Porpoto, New York, N. Y. 
Ttalian—Re publican 
Ts RESTRICT immigration further at a time of labor 


shortage is virtually to declare another war at the 
expense of the consumers. It is evident 
that the present immigration law with its drastic restric- 
tions cannot long remain in force without proving dis- 
astrous to the economic welfare of the country.—/an., 


1923. 
Tue Day, New York, N. Y. 
Jewish—I nde pendent 

ONGRESS apparently is still unwilling to consider 
mitigation of the immigration restrictions. There 
is no denial of the fact that America is being de- 
prived of the man-power necessary for her complete and 
natural development. We are still, it must be feared, in 
the exalted condition which takes no account of a country’s 
needs and future, but responds very easily to talk of 
‘types’ and ‘one hundred per cent.’ It is a type that is 
wanted, the German type, we are informed in certain 
uarters, the English, the general Anglo-Saxon type. 
hether the immigrant is a good man or a bad man, a 
productive individual or an unproductive, an honorable 

or a dishonorable one, is not considered.—Jan., 1923. 


CALIFORNIA VECKOBLAD, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Swedish—I nde pendent 
ET us hold on to the present laws limiting immigra- 
L tion. Or, if we are going to change them, then let 
us make them even stricter than they are. This 
paper has no sympathy for propaganda which has for its 
ultimate aim pe opening of our gates to European 
immigrants. 
Of course we know who is behind such propaganda, and 
who pays for it: Our large corporations which were com- 
iled through lack of cheap European labor, to give 
igher wages to the worker. For these corporations it 
would mean increased profit if the gates were opened and 
the cheap labor from Southern and Eastern Europe were 
again freely admitted. We do not want cheap labor. 
Cheap labor means cheap Americans. Any industry in 
America depending upon cheap labor has no right to live, 
simply because it is no longer an American industry. A 
man advocating cheap labor for America is anti-American. 
We want American llee, living according to American 
standards. And to mainiain and raise the American 
standard of living for the masses, cheap slave labor must 
be kept out.—/an., 1923. 


DzrENNIK CHICAGOSKI 
Polish—Inde pendent 


HE post-war conditions in the foreign countries 

justify certain precautionary steps to prevent the 

admission of undesirable individuals who might 
spread unhealthy and harmful doctrines in this country. 
America rightfully does not want to become the sheltering 
place of society’s outlaws and enemies of social order. It 
should, however, be remembered that American industry 
which is constantly growing requires many more workers, 
especially of the unskilled type, than can be found at 
present in the country.—/Jan., 1923. 


Draucas, Cuicaco, ILL. 
Lithuanian—Re publican 
HE greatness of America was nurtured by the per- 
| spiration of alien labor. The present Americans, 
most of them Protestant Reformers, seem to have 
forgotten the origin of America’s greatness and they are 
now persecuting the alien. Through their efforts the alien 
has been denied free entry into the United States. They 
are striving everywhere to force the alien into American 
ae Many modes are employed to obtain this 
result. There are places where ws a citizens can obtain 
employment.—June 7, 1923. 


Novore Russkorye Stovo, New York, N. Y. 
Russian—I nde pendent 

ROSPEROUS America is the direct product of Euro- 

pean immigration. We fail to see the wisdom of the 

arguments of those who would retain the quota and 
other measures limiting immigration. They do not 
understand or appreciate the interests of the national 
industries as a whole. The quota develops labor egotism, 
ignoring the interests of the country at large and of 
humanity. Both from the point of view of America’s 
interest and of justice and humanity, the law against 
immigration is harmful and unjust and should be re- 
pealed.— April 19, 1923. 


Srpski DNevnik, New York, N. Y. 
Serbian—Re publican 

F THE restriction on immigration is not lifted, in- 
dustry will suffer and with it the propserity of this 
country. The skilled workers will suffer first for lack 
of unskilled labor, for where will they get raw materials, 
fuel and other means for the operation of the big factories? 
The American Federation of Labor harms itself by oppos- 

ing an increase of the immigration quotas.—/an., 1923. 


MitwavukEE HeEroip 
German—I ndependent Republican 

HE apparently lasting revival of our industries has 

resulted in an increased demand for labor, particu- 

larly for unskilled labor and for a grade of labor mid- 
way between unskilled and skilled. This demand must 
be filled, which does not mean, however, that for the sake 
of our industries all manner and kinds of immigrants must 
be allowed to enter. The old immigration laws were too 
liberal, the new one is too restrictive. To find the golden 
mean, to preserve the best interests of the country and at 
the same time to fulfill as far as possible the hopes of all 
who see in America a refuge from oppression and persecu- 
cution, is the problem which Congress will have to solve by 
new immigration regulations.—Jan., 1923. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


The Problem of the Asiatic Immigrant 


Chinese Immigration Laws and Treaties 


the Pacific Coast States and cities attempted to 

restrict Chinese immigration, but their regulations 
were declared unconstitutional. Recourse was then had 
in the year 1862 to the federal government. 

The first treaty in which emigration from China to 
the United States was considered was the Burlingame 
treaty, proclaimed July 28, 1868. Sections 5 and 6 of 
that treaty state the position of the United States re- 
specting the rights of Chinese in this country. The 
inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home 
and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of free 
migration and emigration of their citizens and subjects, 
respectively, from the one country to the other, for the 
purpose of curiosity or trade, or as permanent residents, 
were recognized, but “any other than an entirely volun- 
tary emigration” was reprobated. The attitude of the 
United States as expressed in this treaty was not popular 
in the Pacific States, however, and they continued their 
efforts to secure legislation restricting the futher immigra- 
tion of the Chinese. 

In 1872 the legislature of California had instructed their 
Representatives in Congress to urge the making of a new 
treaty with China, providing for the exclusion of certain 
Chinese subjects, and continued agitation finally resulted 
in the enactment of the law of March 3, 1875. 

A Congressional committee was sent to California, 
where it found conditions very bad. In 1879 Congress 
passed what was practically a Chinese exclusion act and 
undertook to abrogate the obnoxious sections of the 
Burlingame treaty of 1868. 

President Hayes vetoed the exclusion act, giving as one 
reason his contention that Congress had no right to 
abrogate a treaty. 

This important topic was being almost continually dis- 
cussed in Congress and, on November 17, 1880, a treaty 
somewhat more satisfactory to the Pacific Coast was 
negotiated. 

This treaty which is still in force, provides in part as 
follows: ‘Whenever in the opinion of the Government of 
the United States, the coming of Chinese laborers to the 
United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat- 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger 
the good order of the said country or of any locality within 
the territory thereof, the Government of China agrees that 
the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, 
or suspend such coming or residence, but may not abso- 
lutely prohibit it.” 

After the treaty of 1880 was concluded, a bill to execute 
certain stipulations contained therein was passed by the 
Senate and House. 

On April 4, 1882, President Arthur returned the. bill 
with his veto, his principal reason for refusing to sign 
it being that the passage of an act prohibiting immigra- 
tion for twenty years was an unreasonable suspension of 
immigration and, consequently, a breach of the treaty. 

Subsequently, a modified bill was passed by Congress, 
and, although containing some of the provisions objection- 
able to the President, he approved it on May 6, 1882. 
This law provided that all immigration of Chinese laborers, 
skilled or unskilled, should be suspended for a period of 
ten years. 


D's? the early part o° the decade, 1850-1860, 


In 1886, China of her own accord proposed to prohibit 
the emigration of her laborers to the United States, and 
also to prohibit the return of any laborers who had gone 
back to China. She asked that negotiations be entered 
into for a treaty embodying such provisions, and one was 
agreed to and signed by the representatives of the two 
countries on March 12, 1888. 

No ratification of the treaty followed, however, and 
on receipt of unofficial reports that China had rejected 
it, Congress passed a bill prohibiting the coming to the 
United States of Chinese laborers. Preaidenc Cleveland 
withheld his approval of the bill for some time, but finally, 
on the refeik of China to ratify the treaty unless the 
term of years was made shorter and other conditions were 
changed, on October 1, 1888, he signed it. 

On May 5, 1892, Senator Dolph, of Oregon, secured the 
passage of a bill providing that the act of May 6, 1882, 
eae be continued in force for another ten years. 
Chinese laborers within the United States were required 
to secure certificates within one year, and if any one was 
found without such certificate he was to be liable to de- 
portation. 

Shortly after the passage of that act and one of Novem- 
ber 3, 1893, China asked for the opening of negotia- 
tions looking to a new treaty. Negotiations were suc- 
cessful, and on December 8, 1894, a treaty was proclaimed 
which provided for the exclusion of all Chinese laborers 
for a term of ten years. 

After the annexation of Hawaii, on july 7, 1898, Chinese 
immigration to these islands was declared to be regulated 
by the laws of the United States. On April 30, 1900, pro- 
vision was made for the registering of all the Chinese in 
these islands, and Chinese living there were forbidden 
to enter continental United States. 


THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW OF 1902 


On January 16, 1902, Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, 
introduced a bill to prohibit the coming of Chinese into 
the United States, and regulating their residence within 
her territories. A similar bill was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Kahn, of California. 

In the Senate the Mitchell and Kahn bills were consid- 
ered too severe, and before passing that body they were 
amended by providing that all existing laws be reenacted, 
and continue in force until a new treaty should be negoti- 
ated. Congress adopted the bill April 28, 1902, and 
the President approved it the following day. 


THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW OF 1904 


Upon the refusal of China to continue the treaty of 
1894 after 1904, on April 27, 1904, Congress again re- 
enacted, extending and continuing without modification, 
limitation or condition, all laws then in force in so far as 
they were not inconsistent with treaty obligations. 

All legislation was extended to insular possessions, and 
Chinese immigration from these islands to continental 
United States, or from one group to another, was prohib- 
ited, although moving from island to island of the same 
group was allowed. Certificates of residence were also 
required in the insular possessions. This law of 1904 is 
still in force.—Extracts from Jenks and Lauck. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


The Problem of the Asiatic Immigrant—cont’d 
The Japanese Immigration Situation 


Editor’s Note: There are now four “Alien Land Law Cases” before the United States Supreme Court. Three of these 
cases, Nos. 26, 28, and 111, come under the Statutes of the State of California, submitted to the electorate and approved No- 
vember 2, 1920, effective December 9, 1920. The other case, No. 29, comes under an act of the Washington State Legislature 
approved March 8, 1921. The four cases were argued as one case before the United States Supreme Court on the 23d and 
24th of April, 1923, but were carried over, the decision now being under advisement by the Court. 


URING 1906 the question of Japanese immigration 
became acute, and the Pacific states demanded 
exclusion legislation for the Japanese of the same 

sort as existed for the Chinese. This was finally settled in 
the passport provision inserted in the immigration law 
of February 20, 1907. This provision authorized the 
President to refuse admission to any aliens making use of 
passports to the insular possessions, to the Canal Zone, or 
to any other country than the United States, in order to 

ain admission to the continental United States. The 

resident, in his proclamation of March 14, 1907, availed 
himself of this provision, and excluded “Japanese or 
Korean laborers, skilled or unskilled, who have received 
passports to go to Mexico, Canada, or Hawaii, and come 
therefrom.” To give this full force, an understanding with 
Japan was reached that the existing policy of discouraging 
the emigration of her subjects to this country shoudl be 
continued. This agreement,f by which the two govern- 
ments cooperate to secure an effective enforcement of the 
regulation, contemplates that the Japanese Government 
issue passports to continental United States only to such 
of its subjects as are non-laborers, or are laborers who, in 
coming to the continent, seek to resume a age acquired 
domicile, to join_a parent, wife, or children residing there, 
or to assume active control of an already possessed interest 
in a farming enterprise in this country. This agreement, 
on February 25, 1920, was extended to picture-brides. 


THE CALIFORNIA ALIEN LAND-HOLDING LEGISLATION 


In April, 1913, there was introduced into the Cali- 
fornia legislature a bill restricting rigidly the holding of 
land, through either purchase or lease, by aliens, and 
especially by aliens ineligible to citizenship under the 
United States naturalization laws. The Japanese Govern- 
ment considered that this was aimed especially at the 
Japanese, and through Viscount Chinda, the Japanese 
Ambassador, earnest protest was made. 

A new bill was framed which, it was thought, recognized 
fully the provisions of the treaties existing between Japan 
and the United States. This bill, however, which shortly 
afterward became law, was not satisfactory to the Japanese 
Government. The protests stated that the legislation was 
unfair and discriminatory, inconsistent with treaty 
provisions, and not in conformity to the spirit and funda- 
mental principles of friendship upon which the relations of 


Californians Discuss 


Pro 


The Japanese Exclusion League of California 
I‘ IS evident that California, and other states of the 


Union, some of them already threatened, cannot be 
" protected from the growing menace of Japanese im- 
migration save through federal action. 

N Opposition to the intent of the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” the Japanese population of California has increased 
four fold and that of continental United States three fold 
since 1906. This increase is due only in minor part to 


two nations depend. In making these protests, the 
Japanese Government left the situation as it was, but 
always with the possibility of taking the question up again 
diplomatically. 

e 1913 Risen Land Law did not prevent American- 
born Japanese children from acquiring land. The parents 
in such cases bought the land in the name of the children 
and acted as guardians. The Japanese also evaded the law 
through the formation of corporations, 51 per cent of the 
stock being held by an American acting as a trustee or 
dummy for the Japanese. The 1920 law is aimed specifi- 
cally at such practices. This law, passed by initiative vote 
in California, November, 1920, provides (Sec. 2) that 
aliens ineligible to citizenship “may acquire, possess, 
enjoy, and transfer real property, or any interest therein, 
in this state in the manner and to the extent and for the 
purpose prescribed by any treaty now existing between the 
Government of the United States and the nation or 
country of which such alien is a citizen or subject; and not 
otherwise.” 

Construed in accordance with the conditions of the 
treaty with Japan, this means that hereafter alien Japanese 
may not acquire ownership of land in California under any 
conditions, and may not lease land for other than resi- 
dential or commercial purposes. 


LEGISLATION IN OTHER STATES 

A similar law even more drastic has been passed in 
Arizona. In Washington the ownership of lands, exclud- 
ing mineral lands or those necessary for their develop- 
ment, by aliens who have not declared their intention to 
become citizens is prohibited, except when acquired by 
inheritance, by mortgage, or in collecting a debt. In 
Wisconsin non-resident aliens cannot acquire by purchase 
more than three hundred and twenty acres. Such laws 
are common in foreign countries, and no one questions the 
right of a country to make such restrictions.—Extracts 
from Jenks and Lauck. 


t The so-called gentlemen’s agreement was secured by 
President Roosevelt in 1907. It is not a memorandum ‘or 
document in itself, but an agreement, embodied in statements 
passing back and forth between the American embassy at 
Tokyo and the Japanese Foreign Office. See Report of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration for 1908, page 125, 
also House Report No. 1621, 67th Congress, 4th Session. 


Japanese Exclusion 


Con 


The California Committee of Justice 


HE Japanese Association of America completed a 
census in March, 1920 showing the Japanese popula- 
: tion in California to be 78,628. The Federal census 
in 1920 showed a population of 70,196, or a total of 2 per 
cent of the whole population of the state, which was 
3,426,861. 
Passing now to the Japanese birth rate. The federal 
census shows 44,364 Japanese males and 25,832 females in 
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The Japanese Exclusion League—cont’d 


the grave error of the federal government in counten- 
ancing an arrangement under which control of immigration 
from a foreign country was deliberately surrendered to 
that country; to the laxness which permitted the growth 
of practices opposing the intent of the agreement; and to 
toleration of plain violations thereof in the authorized 
entry of laborers officially classed as such. 

The California alien land law of 1920 was passed by 
initiative vote as a measure of necessity to protect the rich 
lands of the state from inevitable control, under continu- 
ance of existing conditions, by an alien, unassimilable race, 
ineligible to citizenship, which control would involve most 
grave economic injury to the state. Japanese, as shown by 
the reporc of the state board of control, 1920, already con- 
trol one-eighth of the entire acreage of irrigated lands in 
the State of California. These are the richest lands in the 
state. 


The law does not discriminate against the Japanese. It 
is made applicable to all aliens ineligible to citizenship. 
The law does not violate or oppose the intent of any 
federal statute; on the contrary, it is a natural corollary of 
Sec. 2169 of the naturalization laws of the United States, 
which in effect denies the privilege of naturalizarion to all 
members of the yellow or brown races. 

Exclusion should be absolute for the future of all 
Japanese who may seek to come here in any capacity for 
permanent residence—not only male, but female, a 4 not 
only laborers, skilled and unskilled, but “farmers” and 
men of small trades and professions, as recommended by 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Language, heredity, religion, ideals, the law and policy 
of Japan, all militate against and prevent even sociological 
assimilation of Japanese. 

The Japanese in the year 1918 had a birth rate four 
times as great as that of the whites in the state.* The 
apparent drop in the Japanese birth rate between 1918 and 
the two years following, is explained by the fact that for a 
basis of computation the state board of health accepted 
in 1918 the Japanese estimate of the Japanese population 
in the state, 70,000, while for 1919 the board used its own 
estimate of 96,000, based on investigations by various 
official bodies. 

The Japanese possess superior advantages in economic 
competition, partly because of racial characteristics, thrift, 
industry, low standards of living, willingness to work long 
hours without expensive pleasures, the women laboring as 
men,etc. Combinewith A es characteristics extraordinary 
cooperation and solidarity, and the assistance of the 
Japapese Government, through associations acting for it 
or on its behalf. This situation furnishes an economic 
problem, which must rapidly develop into a racial ‘con- 
flict as these conditions develop and spread, since the white 
race will not tamely submit to be thus supplanted. 

The general system of peaceful penetration followed by 
the Japanese is to first supplant labor by working for less 
money or longer hours than would the whites; then, having 
driven out white competitors, to raise the rate of wage until 
it is as high or higher than that asked for by white labor; 
then to refuse to work for the whites under wage, and to 
work only for Japanese, or by leasing land from whites, and 
finally, where possible, to secure ownership of the land and 
allied business.—Extracts Printed as U. S. Senate Docu- 
ment 55, July 27, 1921. Presented by Senator Johnson, 
Republican, California. 


* Reports of the State Board of Health of California. 
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the state. From 1908 to 1920 the total Japanese births 
in the state were 34,083. In 1920 alone the white births 
were 59,655, or in one year outnumbering the Japanese 
births by 25,572 for the whole preceding period of 12 
years.* It is at once evident that our 2 per cent of Jap- 
anese are not making much headway in outbreeding our 
98 per cent of non-Japanese people. 

By the “gentlemen’s agreement” Japan agreed to 
restrict the migration of her laboring class to this country 
by a drastic limitation based upon her laboring people 
slousiliy domiciled here, by permitting migration only to 
parents, wives, or children of her subjects predomiciled, 
and to those with preacquired farming interests, this regu- 
lation to be enforced by the passport system. r Im- 
migration Bureau has ever since officially testified to the 
rigid observance of this agreement by the Japanese 
Government. As there is no evidence that Japan has not 
kept absolute faith in the “gentlemen’s agreement,” what 
better result could be expected from an exclusion act, to 
which she is not a party, but which throws all the responsi- 
bility upon the United States and in its enforcement will 
supply constant friction between these two nations? 

here remains the matter of Japanese land freeholds and 
leaseholds. The official report of the California Board 
of Control shows that in 1920 Japanese, under leasehold 
and freehold, cultivated 1 6/10 per cent of the farm 
land of California. That report fails to deal truthfully 
with the productive character of this land in its primitive 
state. Many leaseholds were idle and uncultivated because 
of the barren quality of the soils. Japanese farmers expend 
the labor and devote the intelligent methods 7 which 
such soils are added to the productive capacity of the state. 
The same is true of a large part of the fst freeholds, 
consisting of land avoided i white farmers. The useful 
fiction has been created y Me: where Japanese farmers 
occupy land white farmers give up their holdings and 
retreat, so we have many pitiful pictures drawn of the 
ruin of white farmers by the “usurpation” of Japanese. 
But in all the official investigations of the question no such 
distressed white farmer has ever been found to give evi- 
dence supporting the charge. 

hen the persecution of the Chinese expelled them from 
the state, our available farm labor was so reduced that 
568,000 acres of farm land ceased to be cultivated and land 
values fell. This was the economic vacuum that drew in 
the Japanese, and their expertness as intensive farmers was 
soon exhibited in the rise of land values, and land that had 
fallen to $10 per acre rose in price to hundreds of dollars 
per acre. 

A majority of the voters of California have never voted 
against the | isch In 1920 the registered vote of the 
state was 1,374,184. The vote for the anti-Japanese initia- 
tive was 668,483; so that 705,701 voters were indifferent 
or opposed to the measure.—Extracts, Printed as U. S. 
Senate Document 188, April 20, 1922. Presented by 
Senator King, Democrat, Utah. 


ce of the State of New York—cont’d 
from page 312) 

and adoption of such a policy would unquestionably tend to 

prevent hardship and disappointment on the part of those 

selling their home and crossing the sea only to find they can- 


(The Chamber of C 





not comply with the requirements of admission. The test of 
fitness to make an immigrant eligible for entry into the 
United States should be prescribed in greater detail and with 
more scientific precision than in the past.—Extracts from 


Hearings on §. 4303, Feb. 20, 1923. 
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Tracing the Footsteps of the Immigrant 


What He Must Be and Have and Do to Emigrate to America. 


Editor’s Note: After the government passes the immigrant through the port of entry official sight of him is lost until he 
applies for citizenship. The process of the alien’s naturalization and Americanization is a subject separate from immigration 
and will be treated in a subsequent issue of the CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST. 


The Preparation 


WHAT THE EMIGRANT MUST BE 


IRST—He must be able to read. The exceptions to 
2) this rule are wives coming to America to join their 

husbands; boys under 16 going to their parents; old 
men over 55 going to their children or grandchildren; un- 
married or widowed daughters going to their parents; wemen 
going to their children or grandchildren. 

These are the only people who will be allowed to come to 
the United States even if they cannot read. 

Second—He and his family must be in good mental and 
physical condition. Mental deficients are not admitted to 
the United States. Parents should be sure that they and 
their children are well and strong before they start on the 
long journey by rail and water. 

Third—-The emigrant must be clean. If he arrives in 
America and is not clean, he will be detained at quarantine 
until he is made clean. 

WHAT THE EMIGRANT MUST HAVE 

First—He must have money enough when he starts to de- 
fray all his expenses and those of his family from the time he 
leaves his home abroad to the time of his arrival at his desti- 
nation. Frequently he is held in a foreign port waiting for 
a ship. Often his train is delayed. He must be prepared 
to meet these emergencies. 

Second—He must have an affidavit showing that relatives 
in America will be responsible for his not becoming a public 
charge and, if he is a child, that he will be sent to school un- 
til he is 16 years of age. ‘This affidavit should not be over 
a year old. 

All children under 16 who come to America alone must 
have affidavits from their fathers or near relatives. All 
women with small children who come to America must have 
affidavits from their husbands. Women with small children 
whose husbands are dead must have affidavits from very near 
relatives if they wish to avoid trouble. Widows should 
bring with them a paper which will prove that the husband 
is dead. Other women with small children having husbands 
in America who refuse to send affidavits to their wives must 
show affidavits from near relatives like parents or brothers 
and sisters. If such women have no near relatives in Amer- 
ica who can take care of them they will find it difficult to 
enter America. Many times such people are sent back to 
Europe. 

Third—He must have a passport and the proper passport 
visas. There is the domestic passport to leave his home, and 
the foreign passport. These must be obtained from local and 
state officials. If he cannot obtain a passport he must have a 
birth certificate to prove the place of his birth with similar 
passports and certificates for all the members of his family. 
Then he must obtain an American visa for his passport from 
the nearest American consul. Emigrants are cautioned not 
to break up their homes until they have obtained an Ameri- 
can visa for their passports, since sometimes they are refused. 
Those applying for American visas who have relatives who 
are American citizens are given precedence over those who 
have not. Aged parents, wives and minor children of 
American citizens or of men who served in the American 
army or navy during the world war come first. In the 


second group are the aged parents, wives and minor children 
of men who have taken out their final citizenship papers. 
Brothers, sisters, cousins, nephews and nieces of relatives in 
the United States are considered last. i 

Emigrants are especially warned against obtaining Cana- 
dian or Mexican visas and attempting to enter the United 
States through those countries. Those who make this at- 
tempt are arrested and sent back to their original homes. 

The emigrant must have accurate information as to the 
quota of immigrants that are admissible from the country in 
which he was born. He should be careful to know that the 
quota will not have been exhausted by the time he reaches 
America. Inquiry at the nearest American consular office 
will bring him this information. 





The Journey 


If the emigrant buys his ticket in the city where the steam- 
ship company has offices or if he has been sent a ticket by a 
relative in America, his transportation by rail from his home 
to the port where he takes the ship, is arranged for by the 
steamship company. If he has to cross other countries than 
his own to reach the seaport, he himself and his visas are 
examined at each frontier. Arriving at port he is examined 
by the officials of the steamship company to see if he is well 
and clean and if he can read. If the boat is not ready to sail 
or has not arrived in port, emigrants are kept in hotels or 
barracks by the steamship company which is responsible for 
them. They are not allowed to walk about the city. Some- 
times they must wait for many days in port, hence the ad- 
vice to be well supplied with money and clothing. Emi- 
grants are also advised to keep cheerful and busy during these 
waiting periods. 

Immediately before sailing the emigrant has to submit to 
further examinations of himself and his passports. If he 
passes these examinations: he walks up the gang plank, is 
shown his quarters and is then ready for the trip across the 
ocean. Emigrants are advised to cable their friends or rela- 
tives in America the name of the ship they are coming on and 
the date of her arrival. This is particularly advisable if the 
emigrant needs money to travel from the American port at 
which he arrives to his final destination. Emigrants are left 
much to themselves during the trip across the ocean and do 
not face further tests and examinations until they reach their 
American port of destination. 


The Arrival 


The ship is halted at quarantine outside the port and there 
boarded by health officers who examine the immigrants for 
disease and vermin. ‘Those who do not pass satisfactorily are 
detained at quarantine until they are well and clean. 

Upon the arrival of the steamer at dock, in New York, 
for example, the immigrants are transferred to small boats 
and taken to Ellis Island. There an extremely careful ex- 
amination of everybody is made. After the examination by 
the health officers, the immigrants go into a large hall where 
they face the inspectors. ‘These inspectors have reports on 
which are written the name of the immigrant and his family, 
their ages, the name of the city or village from which they 
came, where they are going, the name of the person they are 

(Continued on page 323) 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Notes on the Constitution 
By Hon. Wm. TyLer Pace 








A series of articles setting forth the fundamental principles of the United States Governmend as prescribed in the Constitution 


Seventh Article—What the States May Do—Part 3 


Next month: What the States May Not Do 7 


provides: 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from 
any State, the Executive Authority thereof shall issue Writs 
of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

This relates to the House of Representatives. A Repre- 
sentative may not be appointed. He must be elected. The 
Executive Authority, i. e. the Governor of a State is empow- 
ered to call an election to fill a vacancy in a District or in 
the State-at-Large, as the case may be. Vacancies occur by 
death, resignation, declination, withdrawal, and by action 
of the House. Numerous vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 68th Congress, elected in 1922, already 
exist, caused by deaths and resignations. Some which oc- 
curred since the term began March 4, 1923, already have 
been filled by special elections, and to fill others special elec- 
tions have been called by the Governors of the States wherein 
the vacancies exist. 

The practice once existed to notify the Governor of a 
State of a vacancy occurring by death in the representation 
of a State, but now cognizance of the fact is taken by the 
Executive Authority. 

In resigning from the House a Representative transmits 
a letter to the Governor of his State in which the effective 
date is stated, and then notifies the Speaker of the House 
of this action, or in the case of a Representative-elect he noti- 
fies the Clerk of the House who is in possession of his cre- 
dentials. However, there are instances of Representatives 
notifying the House alone, in which case the Executive is 
informed ; instances of the Governor only being notified, who 
informs the House; and sometimes the House learns of a 
Member’s resignation only by means of the credentials of his 
successor. When Henry Clay resigned the Speakership 


A RTICLE 1, Section 2, clause 4 of the Constitution 


-there was nothing to indicate that he had resigned as a Rep- 


resentative until the credentials of his successor were filed. 

It is a matter of recent record unofficially that the Gover- 
nor of a State appointed a person to fill a vacancy in the 
House of Representatives, and it was stated that he had been 
so empowered by the Legislature. But upon attention being 
called to this provision of the Federal Constitution the Gov- 
ernor issued a Writ of Election—or, in other words called a 
special election. A Representative must always be elected 
by the people. ‘The power to call an election cannot be dele- 
gated by a Governor. 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, [chosen by the Legislature thereof | 
for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. * * * 
Article I, Section 3, clause I of the original Constitution. 

The words in brackets are omitted from the 17th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which provides for the election of 
Senators by direct vote of ithe People. A Governor may 
appoint a Senator to fill a vacancy, if empowered so to do by 
the Legislature, until the next reguiar election or a special 
election may be called to fill a vacancy. (The 17th Amend- 
ment will be further annotated in Notes on the Constitu- 
tional Amendments. ) 

The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof ; but the Congress may at any 
time by make or alter such Regulations, except as to the 
Places of chusing Senators. Article I, Section 4, clause 1, 
of the original Constitution. 
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This clause is also modified in effect by the 17th Amend- 
ment in respect to the election of Senators, 

This provision has been the subject of much acrimonious 
partisan discussion and of court decisions. It has- also 
figured in contested election cases in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

By it the Constitution commands the Legislature, but only 
permits Congress to act. The power of the States to prescribe 
the times, places, and manner of electing representatives is as 
supreme as that of Congress, subject to the proviso that Con- 
gress may change or suspend their action by substituting its 
own in lieu thereof. Whatever power the State Legislatures 
possess over elections they derive from the Constitution. 
Congress has no more power to direct State elections than the 
States have to dictate to Congress its rule of action. 

It is evident that the Constitution intended that the regu- 
lation should be left exclusively to the State Legislatures, 
subject to the condition only that Congress might alter the 
State regulations or make new ones, in the event that the 
States should refuse to act in the premises, or should legislate 
in such a manner as would subvert the rights of the people 
to a free and fair representation. 

Hamilton, in the Federalist, No. LIX, discussing this pro- 
vision, said “They (the Convention) have submitted the 
regulation of elections for the federal government, in the 
first instance, to the local administrations, which, in ordinary 
cases and when no improper views prevail, may be both more 
convenient and more satisfactory; but they have reserved to 
the national authority a right to interpose whenever extra- 
ordinary circumstances might render that interposition 
necessary to its safety.” 

A body of laws, known as the Federal Election Laws were 
enacted by Congress in 1875 to regulate the election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. They were on the Statute books 
about 20 years, having been repealed after several futile at- 
tempts to supplement them by what were called “Force 
Bills,” the latter provoking prolonged and bitter partisan 
struggles in Congress. However, the Federal power has 
been invoked under a Conspiracy statute in federal and in 
State election, since the repeal of the Federal Election Laws, 
— in Indiana, in Oklahoma, in Ohio, and in Rhode 

sland. 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, equal to the 
whole Number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or 
Representative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or 
Profit under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 
Article II, Section I, clause 2, of the original Constitution. 
(For clause 3 of this Section there was substituted the 12th 
Amendment, relating to the meeting of the Electors and the 
counting of the electoral vote, which will be annotated when 
the Amendments are discussed. ) 

The sole function of the Presidential electors is to cast, 
certify, and transmit the vote of the State for President and 
Vice-President of the Nation. Although electors are ap- 
pointed and act under and pursuant to the Constitution of 
the United States, they are no more officers or agents of the 
United States than are members of the State legislatures when 
acting, as they did before the adoption cf the 17th Amend- 
ment, as Electors of federal Senators, or the people of the 
(Continued on page 327) 
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Recent Government Publications of General Interest 
June 4-July 28, 1923 


Aeronautics 


AERonautics INstRUMENTS; by Franklin L. Hunt. (Bureau of Standards 
Technologic Paper No. 237.) Price, 20 cents. me 
Altitude instruments, speed instruments, orientation instruments, 
engine instruments, navigation instruments. 


Agriculture 


Backxyarp Pouttry Keepinc; by Robert R. Slocum. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1331) Price, 5 cents. : ; 

Advantages of home poultry, overcoming objections to keeping 
poultry in the city, kind of fowls to keep, size of flock, housing, feeding, 
lice and mites, culling the hens, preserving eggs, etc. 

Corron Dustinc Macuinery; by Elmer Johnson and others. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1319.) Price, 5 cents. . tan: 

Development of machinery for cotton dusting, machine types, lighting 
equipment, cost of operation, poisoning devices to avoid. 

Corron Propuction In THE Unitep States; crop of 1922. Price, 5 
cents. 

Comparative summary—cotton and linter production, crops of 1899- 
1922, cotton ginned to specified dates and throughout the season by 
states, 1919-1922. 

CucumBers; by L. C. Corbett. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 254, reprint.) 
Price, 5 cents. 

Growing for early market in the open, growing for early market in cold 
frames, for pickling purposes, planting, harvesting, ventilation, market- 
ing, diseases, etc. 

Tue Propuction or CucumBERS IN GREENHOUSES; by James H. Beattie. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1320.) Price, 5 cents. 

Greenhouses, soils for greenhouse cucumbers, varieties and seed, 
enemies of greenhouse cucumbers, harvesting, grading, and packing, 
yields and returns. 

DistripuTion oF Types oF FarminG in the United States; by W. L. 
Spillman. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1289.) Price, 5 cents. 

Classes of factors controlling the distribution of farm enterprises, dis- 
tribution of major crops. 

EvaporaTIon OF Fruits; by Joseph S. Caldwell. (Department Bulletin 
No. 1141.) Price, 10 cents. 

Extent and character of the fruit-drying industry, community dryin 
— storing the dried products, laws relating to evaporated and dri 
ruits. 

Farm Operations; by O. A. Juve. (Agriculture Yearbook Separate No. 

Price, 5 cents. 

Summary of work factors, plowing with horses, plowing with tractors, 
harrowing with horses, haying, corn, potato, sugar-beet, and fruit 
operations, farm labor, horse labor. 

Greennouse Construction anp Heatinc; by James H. Beattie. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1318.) Price, 5 cents. 

Importance of the greenhouse industry, location suited to greenhouses, 
types of greenhouses, ventilation, painting and glazing, greenhouse 
heating, water supply, etc. 

List oF Workers 1N Subjects PERTAINING TO AGRICULTURE, part 2, 
State Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 1922-1923. 
(Agriculture Department, Miscellaneous Circular No. 4.) Price, 15 
cents. 

MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF Farm Equipment, Census of Manufactures, 
1921. Price, 5 cents. 

Agricultural implements, farm equipment, summary of the United 
States, general statistics of the United States, relative importance of 
leading states, miscellaneous farm equip factured and sold 
imports and exports of farm equipment, etc. 

MarKETING THE Earty Potato Crop; by George B. Fiske and others. 
(Farmers Bulletin No. 1316.) Price, 5 cents. 

Early-crop region varieties, planning ahead, the price outlook, market 
information, mistakes of early shippers, etc. 

MisceLtaneous Acricuttvure Statistics, 1922; by Nat. C. Murray and 
others. (Agriculture Yearbook Separate No. 887.) Price, 10 bee 

Crop summary, value of farm product, planting dates, farm labor, 
taxes paid for farm real estate, freight rates, farm implements and equip- 
ment, vegetable oils, etc. 

Otive Growine IN THE SoutuwesteRN Unitep States; by C. F. 
Kinnan. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1249, reprint.) Price, 5 cents. 

_ Cultural distribution, varieties, propagation, transplanting, cultiva- 
tion and irrigation, fertilization, pruning, harvesting the fruit, insects and 
diseases in the United States. 

Som Survey or Apams County, Inpiana; by Grove B. Jones, and others. 

Description of the area, climate, agriculture, and soils, with summary, 
Price, 15 cents. - 





Stanparp Broom Corn; by Benton E. Rothgeb. (Farmers’ Bulletin No 


958, reprint.) Price, 5 cents. — ’ 

Nature and use, history, climatic adaption, groups of broom corn, 
growing the crop, preparing for market, diseases, treatment for smut, 
profit and loss, etc. 

Timotuy; by Morgan W. Evans. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 990, reprint.) 
Price, id cents. < 

Extent, rotation of crops, seeding, the use and effect of fertilizers, 
pasturing the meadows, weeds, haying machinery, yields of hay, storing 
the hay, seed production, cost of hay production and profits. 

Tue Year in Acricutture (Annual Report to the President); by 
Henry C. Wallace. (Separate from Yearbook 1922, No. 883.) 
Price, 5 cents. 

Low prices for farm products, high prices for other commodities, the 
war against insect pests, the forest problem, economies effected in the 
department, funds for the department, review of agricultural production 
and exports, etc. 

Tue Wueat STRawWworM AND Its Contro1; by W. J. Phillips. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1323.) Price, 5 cents. 

Economic importance, character of injury, life history, natural 
enemies, control measure. 


Census 


ABSTRACT OF THE Census oF Manuractures, 1919. Price, 85 cents. 
Scope, the establishment, period covered, statistics of capital, rent and 
taxes, materials, with general tables and index. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


CueEmIcats AND ALLIED Propucts, Fourteenth Census of the United 
tates Manufactures, 1919. Price, 20 cents. 
Sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids, coal-tar products, coke, salt, drug 
grinding, essential oils, explosives, fertilizers, manufactured gas, paint 
and varnish, linseed oil, pecroleum refining, the coal industry, etc. 


Civil Service 


Hanpsook ContaininG Apstracts of Decision and Opinions and Rules 
of Procedure Relating to the Retirement Act of May 22, 1920, and 
Amendments; by John S. Beach. Price, 10 cents. 

Classified civil service, retirement age, mechanics, certain exceptions 
and exclusions, etc. 


Commercial Treaties 


Hanpsook or Commerciat Treaties, Digest of Commercial Treaties, 
Conventions, and other Agreements of Commercial Interest between 
all Nations. Price, 75 cents. 
Bibliography, negotiation and operation of treaties, with appendix. 


Education 


Epucation Work oF THE Knicuts or Co_umsus; by Mark J. Sweeny. 
(Education Bureau Bulletin 1923, No. 22.) Price, 5 cents. 

Early educational work, scholarships, educational work for former 
service men, evening schools, college scholarships, correspondence 
courses. 

EpucaTionaL Extension; by Charles G. Maphis. (Ed i 

Bulletin No. 4, 1923.) Price, 5 cents rare, Ce See 

xtension courses for class instruction, correspondence 
education, extension work of the normal scotia, pedleiet —— 
Diacnosis AND TREATMENT of Young School Failures; by Helen T. 
Wooley and Elizabeth Ferris. (Education Bureau Bulletin No. 1 
1923.) Price, 10 cents. r 
Junior Hicu Scuoots or Berkevey, Catirornia; by James T. P. 
and others. (Education Bureau Bulletin No. Siren) Price, 16 
cents. 
Pusiic EpucaTtion 1n OKLAHOMA, A Digest of the Report of a S 
Public Education in the State of Oklahoma, nie a the R: tind of 
the Oklahoma State Educational Survey Commission ler the 
Direction of the United States Commissioner of Education. (Edu- 
cation Bureau Bulletin No. 14, 1923.) Price, 15 cents. 

Historical 4, ggg problems of financing public schools, higher 
education, with index. 

Specimen Junior Hicu Scuoot Procram or Stupy; by W. S. - 
baugh. (Education Bureau Bulletin 1923, No. 21) hae a 

Contains 25 p ms of study selected from those on file in the office, 
at the Bureau of Education. 

Statistica. Survey oF Epucation, 1919-20; by Florence DuBoise. 

(Education Bureau Bulletin 1923, No. 16) Pree, 10 cents. 
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Immigration Work of the Bureau of the Public Health Service, U. S. Treasury Dept. 
(Continued from page 302) 


grants were examined at ports of entry by medical officers of 
the Public Health Service.* This was a decrease of 586,228 
from the 1,137,682 examined during the previous fiscal year. 
The reduction in the number of immigrants examined was 
principally due to the “three per centum law.” Of the immi- 
grants examined 25,815 were certified as being defective or 
diseased ; 541 as being afflicted with either mental defects or 
tuberculosis; 1,243 as being infected with “loathsome con- 
tagious” or “dangerous contagious” diseases; 17,172 had 
some physical defect which would interfere with their ability 
to earn a living; and 6,859 had minor physical defects. The 


(National Ass’n of Manufacturers—cont’d from page 308) 

3. Provision should be immediately made to provide 
for the physical examination of otherwise admissible aliens 
through a detail of officers of the marine hospital service 
or other appropriate United States medical officers at the 
point where passports are viséd, or at convenient points 
of embarkation. This provision could, of course, be waived 
by our government where: satisfactory assurances were 
given by the country of immigrant origin that physical 
examinations required by United States law have been 
made and the result autthed, The latter proposal satisfies 
any question of international relations. = t 

Uahees provision is made for the examination of aliens 
before they embark, the best class of aliens will not risk 
denial of admission upon arrival in the United States. The 
cost of transportation is nearly double what it was before 
the war in terms of American dollars. Under revolutionary 
movements in foreign exchange, it may be several hundred 
or several thousand times the pre-war cost of transportation 
in the currency of foreign countries. Extracts. 


(Robert De C. Ward—cont’d from page 313) 


sovereignty not in accordance with treaty rights. Delicate 
diplomatic problems are here involved, 

It is obvious that the interests of the United States and 
those of foreign countries are absolutely opposed in this 
matter of immigration selection. We want the sound, able- 
bodied, intelligent. We do not want the defective, the de- 
linquent, the physically unfit. The former are the ones 
most desired at home. The latter, foreign governments 
would not regret to have emigrate. It is, therefore, readily 
understood why these governments may not be too ready to 
acquiesce in any new arrangement whereby we can select the 
best and refuse the worst of their people—Extracts from 
Scientific Monthly, December, 1922. 


( Tracing the Steps of the Immigrant—cont’d from page 320) 


going to and how much money they have. This report con- 
tains the statements the immigrant made before leaving his 
home. The inspectors also apply the literacy test through 
interpreters. 

This inspection over, the immigrant is taken to another 
large room, the railroad room. There the immigrant is met 
by a representative of one of the many immigrant aid socie- 
ties and is given assistance in buying his railroad ticket. The 
representatives of these societies are of every religion and can 
speak every language. After leaving their care the immi- 
grant is again left to his own devices until he arrives at his 
final destination, to be met by his relatives or friends and to 
begin his new life in America.—A dapted from “What Every 
Emigrant Should Know,” published by the Council of Jew- 
ish Women, New York, 1922. 


reduced number of aliens who applied for admission during 
the fiscal year 1922 permitted a more critical examination. 
In former years, and to a certain extent at the present time, 
the conduct of the medical examination has been handicapped 
by the lack of adequate detention and hospital facilities at 
immigration stations. The immigration stations at the ports 
of New York and San Francisco are the only ones in the 
country which are even fairly well provided with these facili- 
ties. 


* Figures for fiscal year 1923 have not yet been compiled. 


(Richard H. Edmonds—cont’d from page 308) 


These steamship lines are back of much of the propa- 
ganda that is being worked up in favor of increased immi- 
gration. Many manufacturers, seeing the apparent 
reer of labor, and thinking of their present needs 
instead of studying more deeply the evils which would 
come to the country in the future through increased immi- 
gration from southern Europe, are also urging the letting 
down of the bars against immigration. But I believe that 
this is a very serious mistake, fraught with possibilities of 
tremendous evil for the country. We cannot bring the 
southern Europeans into the United States without bring- 
ing the element which thinks that liberty means unbridled 
license, more violators of the prohibition laws, more who 
seek to break down the American Sabbath, and more who 
go contrary to practically all of the things which have made 
this country the great outstanding exponent of human 
liberty and marvelous advancement under liberty. But 
its advancement in the higher things and in the material 
things of life would be halted and ultimately destroyed by 
the renewal of that influx of foreigners which for many 
years brought 1,000,000 or more to our shores. Ex- 
— from letter in “Manufacturers Record” of Jan. 25, 
1923. 


(Hon. John C. Box—cont’d from page 312) 

thing that America must not do. That is the very thing 
that the friends of restriction do not want. Even the op- 
ponents of restriction certainly would not favor the adoption 
of a policy by which we surrendered our right to deal with 
the subject in our own way. The right once lost would be 
hard to regain. The permanent loss of that right would be 
an irreparable calamity to America. 

Very definite conclusions necessarily follow the existence 
of this situation. Since we cannot maintain such agencies in 
foreign countries without their consent, and such consent has 
not been and probably cannot be obtained, it is vain to depend 
upon foreign examinations. 

Under conditions now prevalent and likely to continue, 
the foreign selection of immigrants is impossible; such 
a plan would be unworkable, and it would be undesir- 
able because it would involve the surrender of our present 
right to exercise exclusive control of our immigration policy 
and force us to consult other nations concerning it.—Ex- 
tracts from Hearings on H. R. 13269, Jan., 1923. 


(Edward A. Filene—cont’d from page 314) 
ployers will then contribute to education not only money but 
—what we have not done in any comprehensive degree until 
now—interest and supervision to see that the administration 
of education and the disbursal of the money are not left 
wholly or mostly to the politicians, but are effected with all 
the efficiency that sympathetic business administration can 
furnish—Extracts from article in The Saturday Evening 
Post, July 28, 1923. 
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Notes on Foreign Governments 
By Annie M. Hannay, M. A., University of Glasgow 


Additional detailed information in regard to foreign governments may be procured through the ConcressionaL Dicest 


Information Service for a nominal charge. 


Questions and answers will be — from time to time in this Department. Address your inquiries to Foreign Department, 


Concressionat Dicest, Munsey 


Idg., Washington, D. C.—Editor’s Note. 


Digest of Activities in the British Parliament 
Digest of Official Report 
In the House of Commons 


STATUS OF BRITISH TREASURY 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Stanley Bald- 

I win *) said that the financial year ended March 31, 

1923, got steadily better as it proceeded. Trade, both 
home and foreign, improved; unemployment, though still 
grievous, decreased; Government securities steadily appre- 
ciated. A striking indication of the general tendency was to 
be found in the Post Office savings banks deposits. During 
the period from January to March of last _ withdrawals 
considerably exceeded deposits, while in the corresponding 
three months of the current year the deposits exceeded the 
withdrawals by more than 1,300,000 pounds. 

Last year’s budget estimates were balanced in round 
numbers at 910,750,000 pounds. In the actual result the 
revenue total exceeded the estimates by 3,250,000 pounds. 
The expenditure was 812,500,000 pounds, and there was 
a surplus of 101,500,000 which ail one to the reduction 
of debt. The increase of the debt from 7,676,000,000 to 
7,773,000,000 was only apparent; there was really an 
effective reduction of over 149,000,000 pounds, face value. 


EXTERNAL DEBT 


The external debt, which stood at 1,090,184,000 a year 
ago, was 1,155,652,000 pounds on March 31, the apparent 
increase being more than accounted for by the addition 
to the debt of the three years’ interest in arrear on the 
American debt. In the four years since March 31, 1919, 
the external debt of Britain had been reduced by no less 
than 209,198,000 pounds. The extent of the external 
debt was now only that which was due to the United States 
and Canada. During the year there had been paid to 
Canada 62,000,000 pounds. The outstanding debt was 
equivalent to the Canadian sterling bonds held by the 
British Government, so that, for all practical purposes, 
the Canadian debt had been settled. The British debt 
to the United States was $4,600,000,000, arrangements 
for funding which had been made. 


INTERNAL DEBT 
With regard to the internal debt, there had been a very 
satisfactory improvement. A year ago the floating debt 
was 1,029,500,000 pounds. On March 31 last it was just 
under 810,000,000 pounds. 


Ordinary estimates Million pounds 
1921- 668 
1922-23 473 
1923-24 421 


Mr. Baldwin proposed to provide for a sinking fund of 
40,000,000 pounds to be increased next year to 45,000,000 
pounds and to 50,000,000 pounds in succeeding years. He 
attached the greatest importance to a steady reduction of 
debt from revenue. 

The total expenditure for 1923-24 he estimated at 
816,616,000 pounds. He could see no appreciable increase 
in the purchasing power of the masses. Much of the 


revenue came from beer, spirits, tea, sugar and tobacco. 
The consumption of beer, spirits and tobacco had fallen 
and the consumption of tea and sugar had been checked 
by the recent advance in prices. 


CONCESSIONS PROPOSED 

Income tax to be reduced from 5 shillings in the pound 
to 4 shillings and sixpence. 

Price of beer to be reduced by one penny per pint. 

Corporation profits tax to be halved. 

Cider duty to be abolished. 

Excise duties on sweetened table waters to be halved. 

Postal concessions, including rates for inland and foreign 
letters; parcels. 

Cheaper telephone calls. 

There would be no variation in tea or sugar duties. 

Taxation of betting as a means of raising revenue would 
be considered by a select committee. 


FINAL BALANCE SHEET 
The final balance sheet for 1923-24 would be: 





Pounds 
ee, SEER RONEN SE MRED ES 818,500,000 
Bs, ENTE 816,616,000 


leaving a nominal margin of 1,884,000 pounds.—From Re- 
port Made April 16th 
LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

June 8.—Matrimonial Causes Bill (private) passed. 
In effect, this bill puts the sexes on an equality with 
regard to grounds for securing divorce. Third reading 
carried by 257 votes to 26. 

June 21.—Second reading of Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Amendment Bill, providing for the workers in the 
mining industry a minimum wage proportionate to the 
increased cost of living and extending the principle to 
surface workers. In moving the second reading of the 
bill, Mr. W. Adamson pointed out that the arrangement 
of 1921 gave a wage of 20 per cent over the 1914 figure, 
whereas the cost of living had increased by 70 or 80 per 
cent. The rejection was moved by Mr. Gould who stated 
that the proceeds of the industry for the last 12 months had 
resulted in a distribution of only 7 per cent to the owners 
and 93 per cent to the men. The second reading was 
rejected by 230 votes to 154. 

June 22.—Second reading of Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge Bill, to give financial assistance to the uni- 
versities. Mr. Asquith urged full equality of women at 
Cambridge, such as they had had in Oxford for some time. 

i. une 25.—Housing Bill, as amended in committee, con- 
sidered and passed. 

June 26.—In reply to a question from Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Baldwin said 
the air power must include a Home Defence Air Force of 
sufficient strength adequately to protect the country 
against an attack by the strongest air force within striking 
distance of the country. It was proposed to take steps as 


*On May 22, 1923, Mr. Baldwin was appointed Prime Minister, but retained his office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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early as possible to form such a force to consist of 54 
squadrons by adding 34 squadrons to the authorized 
strength of the Royal Air Force. The numbers would be 
revised later in light of the then air strengths of foreign 
Powers. The Government would gladly cooperate with 


British Parliament—cont’d 


other governments with a view to limiting air armaments 

June 28.—Mr. Neville Chamberlain gave a rapid résumé 
of the work of the Ministry of Health. He pointed out 
that the death-rate had fallen, and that infant mortality 
had decreased. 


In the House of Lords 


June 29.—The Earl of Birkenhead called attention to 
the seizure on British ships in American waters of alcoholic 
stores to which the seals of the British Customs had been 
affixed, and asked what was the policy of the Government 
in regard thereto. 

Lord Curzon replied that it was a very difficult and 
delicate matter, raising grave issues both of international 
law and policy, and it ought to be dealt with in language 
of extreme circumspection. 


The question was being considered by a committee 
under the chairmanship of the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

There was no chance that the Government would agree 
to the proposal of a twelve-mile limit. Friendly discussions 
with che nited States had been in progress for about 
twelve months, and the channels of diplomacy were being 
used to find an exit from a situation which was undoubtedly 
disagreeable and ought not to be allowed to cont‘nue. 


Digest of Activities in the French Legislature, May 24—-July 12 


In the Chamber of Deputies 
Digest of Official Report 


SOCIALISTS CRITICIZE RUHR OCCUPATION ; 
URING the adjourned debate on the appropr!a- 
D tions necessary to meet expenses in the Ruhr M- 
Vincent pc St the spokesman for the Socialist 
party. He accused the Government of confusion of pur- 
pose and uncertainty of execution. He pointed out that 
the occupation of he Ruhr was a source of expense to 
France, and that she was better off in 1922 although 
Germany did fall short in her delivery of coal and coke. 
There should be an understanding between all the Allies, 
and an agreement with Germany concerning reparation 
ES and guarantees for security. The amount of 
ermany’s debt should be definitely fixed, and an inter- 
national loan arranged as the only method of solving the 
question of payment. If France only claimed what was 
represented by the restoration of the devastated provinces, 
the whole world would be on her side. If the Government 
agreed that the problems of reparation and inter-Allied 
debts could only be solved by general agreement and by 
united action, what was the meaning of its attitude towards 
Britain and America, and why did it send a separate reply 
to the German note, provoking recrimination in Britain 
and making collaboration impossible? 


M. POINCARE REPLIES 

M. Poincaré recapitulated the successive failures of 
Germany to meet the reparations payments, and the 
reasons for France’s occupation of the Ruhr. What had 
been done was entirely in accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles, in complete collaboration with Belgium and in 
artial collaboration with Italy. He regretted that Great 
ritain had not participated in the occupation of the Ruhr, 
but made a very friendly reference to Mr. Bonar Law, ex- 
pressing ade! te his recovery. However, it was the non- 
participation of Britain that encouraged Germany to think 
that there was a want of agreement among the Allies, and 
to organize the resistance that she had called passive. 
There would have been no trouble in the Ruhr had not 
orders from Berlin prevented the population from co- 
operating with France and Belgium. Under the circum- 
stances a certain display of force had been necessary. The 
encirclement and control of the most productive section of 
the Ruhr valley had seemed preferable to the seizure of 
mines and factories for the exploitation of which large 
numbers of French, Belgian and Italian engineers and 

workmen would have had to be employed. 


The expenses of the occupation were deducted from the 
receipts realized, ard any surplus would be paid to the 
Reparations Commission in accordance with the treaty. 
Delbwecits in kind were divided between Belgium and 
France. With regard to coke, what was obtained from 
Germany was sufficient, together with the coke produced in 
France and a certain quantity that was imported, to supply 
the French blast-furnaces. France was in no hurry and 
could patiently wait till Germany saw reason. 

As to the railways, a regular service was maintained 
with the help of French railway employes, and as many as 
30,000 Germans used the railways daily, in direct opposi- 
tion to the orders of their government. The British had 
been of great assistance by handing over one of their lines 
and allowing a certain number of trains to pass through 
Cologne. anks to her soldiers and to her railway em- 
ployes France could afford to wait till Germany decided to 
fulhl her obligations, but, should she delay too long, 
France would know how to hurry her by means of new 
measures of coercion. 

Germany’s offer had been so ridiculous that not one of 
the Allies had considered it acceptable. It had been 
materially impossible to send a collective answer. After 
having advanced 100 milliards to Germany, France could 
not grant any concession with regard to A and B bonds, 
while C bonds could only be annulled in proportion as the 
inter-Allied debts were cancelled. Moreover, a collective 
answer to the German note was impossible because 
Germany contested the legality of the occupation of the 
Ruhr, and on that point the reply of Great Beitaia could 
not be identical with that of France and Belgium. In the 
third place, Germany made against France and Belgium 
accusations of violence which had to be contradicted in no 
measured terms. Besides, Germany must be told im- 
mediately that her offer would not even be considered until 
she had ceased her resistance. New German offers were 
announced and would be examined should they fulfil the 
conditions laid down by France. Germany would 
probably urge that the occupation of the Ruhr had 
diminished her capacity to pay. As a matter of fact, there 
were incalculable reserves of riches in the Ruhr. 

Germany could not prolong her resistance without 
—— in which case France would remian where she 
was and await her recovery. France’s presence in the 
Ruhr would incite Germany to pay and in 
she paid, France would retire. Let there 


gg as 
an end to 
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lying accusations. France was the surest friend of peace 
which would become an empty word the day that treaties 
could be violated with impunity. 

The debate was adjourned til next day. 


THE RADICAL SOCIALISTS EXPRESS DISSATISFACTION 

May 25.—The debate on the Ruhr was continued with 
an interesting speech by M. Herriot, leader of the Radical- 
Socialists. ie argued that a solution of the problems of 
reparations was impossible without Great Britain, and 
declared that the British plan had not been sufficiently 
discussed at the Paris conference. He quoted from the 
Yellow Book to prove that the British plan provided for 
sanctions of the most drastic kind, and argued that it at 
least provided a basis for discussion. He blamed the occu- 
pation of the Rhur for the increase in prices and the fall of 
the franc. 

Negotiations should be resumed immediately with 
Germany, but only in cooperation with France’s Allies. 
France must use every effort to make reason triumph over 
force and to prove to the world that she was a country of 
justice, generosity and peace. 

M. entautnesn. as the mouthpiece of many 
members of the Entente democratique, expressed entire 
a aes of the Government’s Ruhr policy. 

he debate was adjourned until May 29. 


M. TARDIEU URGES MORE FORCEFUL OCCUPATION 


May 29.—M. Andre Tardieu, after declaring that he 
would vote the adoption of the credits for the Ruhr, 
criticised severely the manner in which the occupation had 
been carried out. The military occupation had been too 
mild, the number of troops insufficient to give the im- 
aaa of a force that was irresistible. The acts of vio- 
ence and of sabotage had not been severely enough 
punished. From the economic point of view the occupa- 
tion had met with little success. The seizure of stocks of 
combustibles had been inadequately carried out. Durin 
the first four months of 1921 3,554,000 tons of coal ha 
been received from the Ruhr, and during the first four 
months of 1923 only 950,000 tons. Meantime, the quantity 
of coal purchased from Great Britain had steadily in- 
creased. The production in the Ruhr was not properly 
organized. Instead of M. Poincaré’s policy of patient 
waiting, M. Tardieu urged a policy of force and activity. 


THE PREMIER REPLIES 


M. Poincaré defended his policy in detail against the 
accusations of M. Tardieu, made not only in the Chamber, 
but also, even more definitely and emphatically, in his 
paper. He argued that a man who criticised the Govern- 
ment as M. Tardieu had done ought not to vote the credits 
in question. M. Tardieu’s newspaper articles had often 
been quoted in Germany and used as arguments against 
the French. It was not true that the occupation of the 
Ruhr had been insufficiently prepared, and the Govern- 
ment intended to carry on A same methods there as had 
been hitherto employed. Sufficient coal was being 
obtained for France's needs. The increased importation of 
coal from Britain had been necessitated by strikes in 
Lorraine and the Sarre. He had evidence that Germany 
could not carry on her resistance much longer. He would 
not reveal the source of his information, but from German 
manufacturers and workmen alike he had information 
that was very encouraging. Germany must understand 
the necessity of paying what she owed and must be forced 
to take the necessary measures. 

The credits were voted by a majority of 481 to 73. 





June 15.—A sum of $185,000 was appropriated for the 
urchase of ground on which to build an embassy in 
Washington. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT'S INTERNAL POLICY 


Replying to an interpellation on the internal policy of 
the Government in the course of which M. Ybarnégaray 
declared that M. Poincaré must assemble the biggest 
majority possible or define it within stricter limits, the 
Premier began by declaring that the recent Royalist ag- 

ressions had been the starting point for the present 
Sane. Measures had been taken to repress them. The 
Government would show itself inexorable towards all acts 
of violence, whether they were committed by Royalists, 
communists or anarchists. France wanted neither 
revolution nor Royalist restoration, but progress in order 
and liberty. F 

Referring to the programme which must be drawn up in 
view of the approaching elections, M. Poincaré went on to 
say that the present legislature must continue to do useful 
work for the country. To that end there must be solidarity 
between the Government and a majority sustaining it. It 
was not for him to exclude certain groups from that 
majority. It was better for the Government to express 
its ideas and for the Chamber to approve or disapprove of 
them, thus marking the limits of che majority. Germany 
would gain nothing from a Govrenment crisis, for any other 
cabinet would do its best te ensure reparations and security 
for France. 

He did not believe that the grave questions relating to 
reparations, the security of France and the reconstruction 
of Europe could be regulated by international social 
congresses. He begged the Republican majority not to 
allow itself to be lulled to sleep by the song of brotherhood 
among nations. That brotherhood France would do her 
best to promote. But, in the meantime, Germany 
boasted of continuing her resistance, and France was 
obliged to increase her counter-pressure. The question of 
national defense and the execution of the treaties must be 
put above everything else. He was not turning aside from 
internal policies, but, under the circumstances these had 
to adapt themselves to the necessities of foreign policy. 
Peace had been signed, but the conditions of peace had not 
yet been fulfilled. Germany was not carrying out her 
obligations. The economic and financial life of France was 
menaced. It was impossible not to ask the majority, while 
firmly upholding Republican institutions, to aim con- 
stantly at the prompt restoration of France, at a lasting 


peace. 

June 30.—The amended Budget Bill was passed for 
1923, the sum voted being 23,402,487,556 francs. M. 
Poincaré succeeded in getting both the Chamber and the 
Senate to make it applicable to next year also, assuring 
them that there was no intention of making this a pre- 
cedent for a regular biennial budget. What was necessary 
now was an assurance that the credits voted for this year 
would not be exceeded in next year’s budget. 

July 4.—During the debate on the budget of recoverable 
expenditure, M. Louis Dubois, former president of the 
Reparations Commission, said that, rightly or wrongly, 
Germany believed that Great Britain did not desire that 
France should be paid immediately. British financiers 
and business men Sid not wish Germany to pay off her 
debt at once, but were in a hurry to see her credit restored. 
Nevertheless, Great Britain’s true interest lay in the rapid 
recovery of France. M. Dubois expressed confidence in 
Mr. Baldwin as a man of business and intelligence. He 
felt sure that Britain would realize that the scales must turn 
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‘in favor of France, not Germany. France would never 
allow her security and future to be irrecoverably compro- 
mised because Germany refused to fulfill her obligations. 
July 7—Washington Naval Agreement ratified till the 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI, speaking in the Senate on 
June 8, said that, except in the case of the conquered 
frontiers, Italy had been excluded in the peace treaties 

om economic and colonial benefits, and the position of 

nferiority in which the country had been placed still 
eighed heavily on the Italian people. 

Since October the situation had improved remarkably. 

verybody knew that Italy meant to follow a policy of 

ergetically safeguarding her national interests. She 
nted to be on hand wherever her vital interests were 
it stake, but at the same time she was favorably disposed 
towards a general policy tending to restore to normal as 
apidly as possible the political situac:on on the continent. 

t was of vital interest to Italy to hasten a_ peaceful 

ttlement of the European crisis. That crisis had been 

dominated since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles by 
the question of reparations. Italy’s attitude towards that 
problem was as follows: 





1. Germany could pay and must pay a sum which 
eemed to be universally recognized, and which fell far 
short of the hundreds of milliards spoken of after the 
rmistice. 

2. Italy could not agree to any territorial changes which 
‘might lead to a hegemony of a political, economic or 
military character. 

_ 3. Italy was prepared to contribute her share of sacri- 
fices, if sacrifices were necessary to the reconstruction of 


uropean economy. 

4. The Italian ae maintained more decisively 
than ever, especially in view of the last German Note, that 
‘the reparations problem and that of the inter-Allied debts 
> were intimately connected and in a certain manner inter- 
_ dependent. 
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end of 1936 by 460 votes to 106. It was ratified by the 
Senate on July 11 by 287 votes to 3. 

uly 12.—Budget of recoverable expenditure passed. 

he ordinary session of 1923 was declared closed. 


In the Italian Senate 
Premier Mussolini Outlines His Foreign and Domestic Policy 
Digest of Official Report 


There was no doubt that the occupation of the Rhur had 
aggravated the reparations crisis. It was necessary to 
explain the principal points of the Italian, British and 
German schemes to get a clear idea of the situation, and 
to deduce thereform the possibility of agreement. It was 
also necessary to explain why Italy could not accept the 
scheme of Mr. Bonar Law in Paris of the recent Cuno- 
Rosenberg memorandum. Signor Mussolini still thought 
that the memorandum presented by him in London was 
the best basis for inter-Allied discussion. It reduced the 
German debt to 50 milliard gold marks and proposed a 
two years’ moratorium, during which reparations in kind 
would be paid by Germany. fe accepted the Spa schedule 
of German reparation payments, according to which Italy 
was to receive 5 milliard gold marks, aa agreed to the 
seizure of economic pledges as guarantees of German pay- 
ments. 

With regard to Italy’s internal policy, Signor Mussolini 
said that the first duty of the Government was to maintain 
order. Compared with other countries, the situation in 
that respect was good. Recent disturbances were due to 
the reopening of the Chamber of Deputies and to speeches 
delivered there which excited the masses. 

The “ Black Shirts” had been transformed into an organ 
of the State to defend the fascist revolution at home and 
even abroad, and to allow the army to devote itself to its 
ewn task which had nothing to do with police duty. 

Fascism would respect the constitution. The Govern- 
ment did not wish to abolish parliament, but to perfect it. 
Fascism was a — movement comprising a million 
and a half of workmen and peasants that did not interfere 
in any way with the working of the government. The 
present Government was unique; it stood alone and 
trembled before no man or group of men. 


Notes on the Constitution—cont’d 


United States when acting as electors of Representatives in 
Congress. The power of jurisdiction of the States in the 
appointment of Electors with the exception of the provisions 
as to their number and the ineligibility of certain persons, 
was so framed that Congressional and federal influence might 
be excluded, 


The number of electors is equal to the number of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, two being at-large or for 
the whole State, and the remainder by Congressional Dis- 
tricts. For instance, New York, with two Senators and 
forty-three Representatives, based on the 1910 Census and 
the apportionment of 1912 is entitled to two Presidential 
electors at-large, and one in each of the 43 districts. 
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